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| Illinois, Towa, Michigan, and many of the East- 


SOUTH-WEST MISSOURI. 

One of the most cherished desires of our beart, 
namely: To see, with our own eyes, the much- 
lauded South-west of Missouri, has recently 
been fulfilled, as our readers will have inferred 
from our report of the Jasper county fair. The 
beautiful prairies of northern Illinois, so charm- 
ed us twenty-tive years ago, that we removed to 
them in just one month after our eyes first be- 
held their beauty, To think that a country, at 
least as beautiful, formed a part of Missouri, never 
entered our head. What was our surprise, 
therefore, to find it indeed true, Some one has 
ssid, that it was well our forefathers first landed 
on the sterile coast of New England ; for, had 
they beheld the entrancing beauty of our West- 
ero prairies, and discovered the ease with which 
these can be cultivated, and the fertility of the 
soil—New England would yet beabarren waste. 
But, of course, science and industry overcome 
most natural obstacles, as is the case in New 
England. 

It is not at all our purpose to raise the hopes 
and expectations of our readers and possible 
immigrants to the South-west, so high that they 
will feel in the Jeast disappointed when they get 
there (if they ever do.) As faras we bave been 
enabled to view the goodly land, we claim to 
give a truthful report. 

The Prairies of this section are high and 
rolling, and for the most part composed of a 
strong soil, of a retentive clay, with more or less 
sand, and underlaid by limestone or gravel; 
and in the bottoms, a rich, alluvial soil, that 
will produce well, if rightly handled. Some 
portions of these prairies are rather stony and 
covered with a sandy-flint freestone, good for 
building material and fencing; but these are 
easily picked off and really valuable. All the 
old chimneys— many of which are standing, 
while the houses or cabins for which they were 


these stones, and often form a very pretty mosaic 
from the varieties of colors shown and the fan- 
tastic way in which they gre laid, varying from 
acreamy white to a reddish brown. 

The Inhabitants are a wide-awake, hardy, in- 
dustrious class of people, coming largely from 
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built, were burnt during the war—are built of| \Pr 


from long and severe winters, seem to have 
been the principle stimulus, though many have 
doubtless been attracted by the cheapness and 
richness of the soil. We learn, with great pleas- 
ure, that there is quite a settlement of Friends, 
whose proverbial thrift and bonesty will not 
fail to be impressed upon their neighbors. If 
we live to ever visit this section again, we shall 
certainly spend a considerable time with them. 

Winter Wheat is the only variety grown as 
yet, and we saw wany fields looking quite we!!, 
though for the most part exhibiting not the very 
best mode of culture; nota single drill-sown 
field being visible on our route, We are assur 
ed, however, by dealers, that a good many drills 
have been sold this last season. 

Corn, we should judge, would grow well; and, 
in our opinion, this will and ought to form tbe 
great staple of this section. Cattle will be 
driven here from Texas and the Cherokee Na- 
tion to be fattened; and when the South-west 
Pacific R. R. shall be completed to Springfield 
and beyond, they will seek St. Louis as a market, 
or as an entrepot to the East, if St. Louis can 
offer as great inducements in the way of stock- 


yards, &c., as Chicago. 
The Grasses will do well. This has been 


proven by one farmer at least, who has a four- 
hundred acre blue grass pasture, on which he 
winters his stock, the wild grass furnishing 
the best kind of feed in abundance for the sum- 
mer range, when his blue grass is not touched. 
We noticed one field of red clover looking well, 
sown. this last spring. Hay is cut from the 
prairies in great abundance; and such is the 
fertility of the soil that over five tons to the acre 
have been secured this season; and men can 
now be found who will lay a wager that they 
can find, on the prairies, an acre that will yield 
five tons, now that it is dry and frost-biiten. 
Of course, with so much of this material, 
airie Fires are most extensive and often doa 
Fess deal of damage. One night, while we were 
iding from Springfield to Carthage, the fire 
burnt over a very large prairie and through the 
woods. There was no need of lanterns to the 
coach ; it was almost as light as day, and the 
pcene was grand in the extreme, Could we 
have conjured up a dozen or more of horsemen, 
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and between the fire and our eyes, we might 
have thought that the “red man” was on his 
war path, leaving death and destruction to mark 
his track. 

Timber is in good proportion, and in Jasper 
and adjoining counties, especialy, one is con- 
siantly in sight of the woods, more or less dis 
tant—often within sight on three sides at once. 

There are pineries in Arkansas, distant trom 
Jasper county about 70 miles, of course less so 
from Newton and McDonald counties, which 
lie south of Jasper. ‘These furnish building 
lumber and fencing, though saw mills are es- 
tablisbed on most streams, and furnish a very 
good article of oak lumber, which is sold at 
reasonable rates. For fencing, Osage orange is 
in common use ; and when we shail have a law 
which will declare a well-set live hedge, one 
year old, a Jawful fence, South-west Missouri 
will bave plenty of timber for all time to come, 
especially if the settlers now will exercise econ- 
omy, wisdom and forethought, and plant timber 
belts on all their prairie farms. 

Water and Streams are plenty, and these latter 
are ed by living springs; the quality of the water 
is xcellent. Spring river is large enough to 
drive machinery. Of course we could not ascer- 
tain its fall and where damming would be feasi- 
ble, but it must be strong enough at some pointe, 
for the water flows quite swift. 

One valuable feature about the streams that 
we traversed, and which we had a good chance 
to observe, is this—they all have a bard gravel- 
ly bottom, and offer secure fords. 

Good Dwellings may be found on many farms; 
but we have often thought there was as much 
love, affection, comfort and enjoyment, in the 
rude cabin asin the palace, and that is our 
opinion still. We now call to mind two or three 
years Of our own experience in log cabin life, 
and are foolish enough to mention it with a sort 
of pride. 

But, we are straying. We did not intend to 
mention names, but make an exception in the 
case of a Mr. Pierce, formerly from Stephenson 
county, Ills.,and who now lives near Monte- 
vallo, Vernon county. This gentleman and 
thorough farmer bas just finished a large and 
commodious bank-barn, after the style of Penn- 
sylvania farmers. Knowing the comfort this 
will insure to him and his stock, even in this 
most mild and genial climate, and the opportu- 
nity he will thereby secure to save manure—we 
cannot but commend it. The basement, or 
rather lower story —for there is no portion of it 
beneath the level of the surface soil—was sub- 
stantially built of the same free stone mentioned 
above, and looked really beautiful, while the 
barn itself is a good frame and was just being 
painted. Inatew years there will be many 
such in that vicinity, or we over rate the force 
of example. 

Orchards and Nurseries.—One can hardly im- 
agine a country better adapted to fruit growing 
than the one under consideration. Peaches, 
apples, pears, plums, cherries, and the so-called 
small fruits—all do well here, and will until the 
insect foes shall become too numerous for the 


teachings of our State Entomologist, they can 
at least put off the evil day, or be properly 
equipped for the battle and come off victors, 

Large nurseries are being established in many 
localities, by most reliable men, as we have 
reason to know; and in a very few years, fine, 
large orchards, of the choicest cultivated fruits, 
will be found on every farm. In our report of 
the fair in last number, we mentioned the fact 
that Mr. Lamb exhibited eleven correctly- 
named varieties of winter apples; and we doubt 
not others might have done as well, had they 
taken the pains to gather, select and bring them 
to the showy 

Drouth is eaid to be a great drawback to this 
part of our State. We do not beiieve that it is 
any more subject to annual or periodical. drouths 
than the vicinity of St. Louis, or Lexington, or 
any other portion of land West of the Miasissip- 
pi. No one need be afraid of this bug bear.— 
(rood cultivation will, in a great measure, over- 
come even drouth. 

Minerals abound in this section. There are 
rich lead mines at Granby and at Minersville, 
and these can hardly be called fairly opened as 
yet—indeed, the extent of surface explored is 
as yet very small, and the mines are very shal- 
low ; and yet, the results attained are very sat- 
isfactory. Much more could be done with an 
increase of steady miners, and these in turn 
would furnish a home market for the agricultu- 
ral products. By invitation from Col. Young, 
who is in charge of the mines at Minersville, 
and who also represents Jasper in our Legisla- 
ture, we visited the mines under his supervision, 
and were much interested and thoroughly im- 
pressed with their riches. Coal is also found 
in various parts, and at no distant day will be 
much used for family fuel and manufacturing 
purposes—it is to some extent already. Brick 
clay is not very plenty, but is found in some 
places. Limestone abounds. 

We feel our inability to do justice to that 
highly favored portion of our State in a short 
article like the present, but we have reached 
the limit of our space, and must desist for the 
present, only adding one word in favor of Jas- 
per county, and that is in these words: She 
has saved all her records unimpaired through 
the war. 

Some idea of the amount of business done at 
one of the embryo cities (Carthage) may be in- 
ferred from the fact that there are two banks, 
each of whose deposits and disburaments amount- 
ed to over one million of dollars for the year. 


We intended to mention in our report of the 
fair of S.W. Missouri, held at Carthage, that 
we saw a very well-made pair of calf skin boots, 
the workmanship of Joseph P. Wolf, a soldier 
of the war of 1812, a hale old gentleman of 80 
years of age ; God bless him! 

Sorghum is a good crop in South-west Mis 
souri. The cane yields well and the quality is 
No. 1. 





Wisely to deodorize is to save manure; the 
more offensive to the nostrils, the more useful to 


plants. Common earth is the best deodorizer, 
and Only those who live in crowded cities bave 





orchardist. This, we hope, may never be the 
case, and if these good people will but heed the 


any use for chlorides, carbonates, and other 
chemicals, 


[Written tor Colman’s Rural World.) 
Things Curious, and Otherwise. 

The wise heads of the ‘“‘American Institute 
Farmers’ Club” are in another muddle over deep 
and shallow plowing. A portion of the ‘‘learn- 
ed,” who, by their ‘ talks,” have farmed in 
every State and "Territory in the United States, 
fully recommended ehallow stirring of the soil ; 
while the other branch of the family, wanted 
mother earth stirred up deep. 

About six months ago they had their big spree 
on this plowing question, and the Club rather 
favored the shallow system. 

A gentleman of Heury County, Mo., wrote to 
this Club to know whether to break prairie sod 
deep or shallow, for fall wheat. The immacu- 
late philosopher of the NW. Y. Tribune was pres- 
ent and he wades into the shallow fellows; and 
thinks the advice indulged in the past spring, 
has cost the country fifty million bushels of corn. 
Greeley has been down into Virginia and the 
Carolinas; and, where they have failure, he 
attribules it to the shallow plowing. Lawton 
feels that they have doneagreat wrong. Now, 
Fuller’s time had come; “he had warned this 
Club” against this shallow culture, and thought 
its teaching had done more harm than the Club 
could do good in ten years. Oh, that we 
could see ourselves as others see us! This 
wholesale wrong—this Jabor of ten years lost! 
and this wickedness of the Club is a very small 
thing. ‘The people look upon your wranglings 
very much in the light of a number of thick- 
headed boys at a country lyceum, each one in- 
tent on adisplay of his very limited abilities.— 
Be easy, gentlemen, there is no one hurt much ; 
the people begin to think one-half of you are 
fools, and the others—well, not philosophers. 
You need not be afraid of that famine Greeley; 
the workers have tried some of the recommen- 
dations of your Club; and, after figuring up the 
age of man, as an averaye, conclude that each 
member of your Club is ten thousand yesrs old, 
to have done the farming in so many thousand 
places—been M. D.s, miners, geologists, botan- 
ists, mineralogists, celebrated travelers, editors, 
lecturers, zoologists, nurserymen, painters, plas- 
terers, sculptors, machinists, chemists, philan- 
thropists, politicians, and a thousand other 
things. Old Longevity has a job on his hands 
with these fellows. A Dr. Trimble seems to 
see things as others do; he don’t think the 
entire agricultural world read their reports— 
don’t think they have such great destroying 
power. 

Let farmers go to work and use common 
sense with their muscle, and. if they want ad- 
vice, get it of the papers of their own States, and 
their neighbors who have experienced something 
of what they teach. 

Below we have something “otherwise,” that 
is advertised extensively over the East: a cer- 
tain “Illuminated” Weekly wishes to add to its 
subscription list, and tells us, ‘In order to give 
this beautiful paper the widest circulation in 
homes and families, and to interest the women 
of the land especially in it, we have arranged 
with the well-known horticulturist, A. 8. Fuller, 
for a division among new subscribers, of recently 
imported and rare varieties of the celebrated 
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Japan lily, and other horticultural novelties, 
such a3 Mesers. Fuller & Earl are now intro- 
ducing to the lovers of what is beautiful in the 
Floral world.” And, after offering the Japan 
lilies and seed of ZL. auratum and the oid L. 
candidum, with monthly Red Coral Honeysuckle, 
says: “This offer is one of exceeding liberality, 
as the articles named are—first, just what they 
are repreeented, Mr. Fuller’s name being a 
guarantee for that [Jet those who doubt the 
guarantee address Purdy & Johnston, of Pal- 
myra, N, Y.]; and, second, would cost not less 
than half the subscription price, of any respon- 
sible florist. But, as not one florist in fifty is in 
possession of this stock, the lovers of flowers 
will find this the best and surest medium for 
obtaining the latest and rarest varieties of the 
famed lily.’ 

One of either of the lilies, or 100 seed of L. 
auratum, or a honeysuckle, asa premiuw! Now, 
this is a!] well enough in a business point ef 
view, if somebody didn’t Ae most unmercifully. 
But, the idea of Fuller’s “introducing ”’ these 
“ novelties,” is where the laugh comes in.— 
These plants, ‘that not one florist in filty is in 
possession of this stock,” oan be bought 1n this 
State at 25 cents apiece, and no florist, and but 
few nurserymen or amateurs in the United 
States, but what have had them for years. The 
100 seed of ZL. auratum wiil be worthless to 
nine-tenths, as it is very difficult to grow, un- 
less handled by experienced florists. Before 
introducing any of these fine novelties, Fuller 
ought to settle up the little matter with the 
Mammoth Cluster Raspberry controversy: Pur- 


dy & Johnston wish to “see you” again. 
ARGus. 


en Se ee 
CARE OF STOCK. 

In this month the weather is usually very 
changeable, from dry to wet and from warm to 
cold. These changes, coming suddenly and 
sometimes severe, are as trying to the brute as 
to the human system, and should always be at- 
tended to with the proper appliances—shelter 
and additional food. 

Horses and oxen, alter having been at work 
all day, should not be turned out at night io 
freezing weather; but should be kept under 
shelter with a full allowance of food. This is 
not only humane, but economical—as an extra 
quantity of food would be required to supply 
the waste occasioned by the exposure to the 
wet or cold, over what would have been required 
to eustain the system under ordinary circum- 
stances, 

The same reasoning will apply with equal 
force to milch cows. We have often heard 
farmers’ wives complain after freezing weather 
had set in, in autumn, that the cows had fallen 
off with their milk since the cold weather com- 
menced. These cows have spent their nights 
in the pasture field, where their sleeping places 
were clearly marked in the morning with an 
edging of frost ; the poor animals having receiv- 
ed the frost inside of those markings, and a large 
portion of their food that should have went to 
fill the milk pail, was necessarily applied to 
make up a deficiency in the animal system oc- 
casioned by the waste produced by the cold. It 
would have been better eeonomy to have kept 


those cows under cover on half allowance, than 
to have exposed them in the open field on a cold 
or stormy night. It pays to give stock your 
best care and attention. 

Sheep can bear dry, cold weather, better than 
almost any other animal, on account of their 
tleece ; but cold rain storms are very injurious to 
them, and at such times they ehould always be 
sheltered. 

Even the bog is very much injared by being 
exposed to cold rain storms ; but be 1s eo much 
of a philosopher that he will seek achelter in time 
if there is any within bis reach. 

Calves and young cattle should be specially 
attended to, as their systems are tender, and one 
exposure toacold rain storm may so check 
their growth as to require three months’ feed- 
ing to restore them to what they were before the 


exposure. 
One important consideration, applicable to 


every variety of farm stock is, that it should 
experience no trouble; that its condition should 
be made comfortable ; that all its wants should 
be well supplied; that it should not be abused 
nor ill-treated; but that, by good treatment, it 
be made to feel that it is well cared for and 
protected by its owner or master. A stock 
owner, governed by these principles, is eure to 
be suecess{ul.—Avock Journal. 
A Singular Cattle Disease. 


A correspondent of the Rural New Yorker ad 
dresses the following communication to that 
journal: 

There is a singular and wide-spread disease 
among cattle, prevailing in Moarce county, and 
perhaps other sections of western New York. It 
is rarely fatal as yet, but troublesome. It broke 
out suddenly, and at once nearly every farmer 
found some animals in his herd infected. It is 
not communicated from one animal toanother-— 
at least such are not its means of spreading, for 
it appears in herds that have been isolated from 
otbers the entire season. I said it has been 
rarely fatal, yet some animals have died with it. 
The first symptom is usually a scabby sore on 
the fore-leg, usually under the dew-claw. Per- 
haps there is a crack on the back side of the 
knee joint. Other sores show themselves on 
the fore-legs. Inflammation sets in; the leg 
swells; meantime blisters appear on the udder 
and teats, followed by Jumps and raw sores.— 
The animal is inclined to lick the sores, and the 
poison is communicated to the lips and mouth, 
and they swell and become raw. If the disease 
runs its course, the legs swell tothe body and 
the animal soon dies, evidently poisoned by the 
virus. All classes of cattle are liable to be at- 
tacked. 

“Happily, few cases, as yet, have been fatal. 
The disease seems to yield readily to remedies. 
Sulphur and saltpetre are given internally, and 
hot tar applied tothe lower sores on the legs, and 
camphor and alum ointment to the udder, &ec. 
Various other remedies are used. Something 
healing and that will keep away the flies, seems 
to be best. 

“‘We should very much like to know what this 
disease is, and all about it. Some attribute it 
to the flies, which have been terrible the Jatter 
part of this season, in conjunction with so much 
wet. Butit prevails on hills as well as lowlands; 
and, unless we have some new species of fly, why 
should they be more venomous than before? We 
should like to have some light on the subject, 
and I wish you would, dear Rural, suggest to 
the modest young secretary of our State Agri- 
cultural Society, and his friend, the inquiring 
treasurer of the same (that would be sufficient 








ef the officers, for one could do the writing 


and the other pay the expenses,) that they ap- 
point a committee up this way to investigate 
the disease. Bat, I’m afraid, as it originates in 
our own State, and not in Texas, they won't 
mind it.”’ ” 

If the animal is in high condition, make no 
change in its feed; if, on the contrary, itis ina 
low state of bealth, give nourishing food, such 
as sliced Swedish turnips aud mangel wurzel, 
in equal proportions, twice daily, and give a 
large wine-glass full of cold drawn linseed oil 
in adrench, early in the morning, before the 
cow has been fed in the stall. Dress the cracks 
with creosote liniment twice, or even thrice, 
daily, and shelter the animal from all extremes 
of weather. In from five to fifteen days all 
symptoms of the disease will have disappeared. 
The cause of this disease is the bites of flies 
that have fed on putrid matter; and reeting on 
the cattle in swarme, have bitten them so se- 
verely as to infect the blood. In 1864 the heat 
was excessive for some weeks at the end of sum- 
mer and during the early part of autumn, in the 
south of Ireland, and the disease appeared in 
all the herds. The high-bred Short Horns 
suffered most. We know of scores of cases, 
nove of which ended fatally. All sufferers were 
cured by the above couree of treatment. In one 
instance, a pure bred Short Horn cow, that was 
not treated for several days after the illness broke 
out, shed her hoofs and horns the fcllowin 
spring. She having licked the sores, her blo 
was impregnated with the animal poison, yet 
she recovered. 

tee 


[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
ODDS AND ENDS---No. 18. 

Well, Messrs. Eps. Rurat Wor», since my 
proposition for a Farmers’ Convention meets 
with no favorable response, neither from you 
nor avy of your intelligent correspondents, I 
suppose I had better withdraw it. It may be 
that this would bea step in advance, not proper 
to be taken now. ‘Powerful as the Agricultu- 
ral Press has become, it 1s not yet capable of 
inducing farmers to combine together for their 
own interests. The time is comirg, however, 
when we shall know how much it onght to 
cost us to produce a bushel of wheat in an av- 
erage season: and we shal! refuse to sell, unless 
we geta fair price. People must eat, and it 
would seem that producers had the question of 
price in their own hands.” 

I make the above quotation fram a popular 
agricultural writer of the day, being apropos to 
my subject. Why this lethargy and want of 
enterprise among brother farmers? Why should 
they be behind all other classes in efforts to pro-° 
tect their own intereste? I fear, Mesers. Edi- 
tore, that it is because they do not read and 
think enough. With all our improvements on 
the past, in the way of implements and machi- 
nery, and consequently increased production, 
are we not behind the times ia this respect ? 
In this age of the world how can you movea 
people who will not read? If they would read, 
they would think. Farmers may find out aftera 
while that some additional statutary Jaws are ne- 
cessary to prevent them from becoming and per- 
petually being the slaves and drudges of the rest 
of mankind. It may, then, be more difficult 
to obtain them. But, what use are laws unless 
the people sanction them? Why cumber our 
statute books with dead acts, that the people do 
not demand, and consequently will not sanction? 
We have too many such already. According to 





the theory and genius of our government, the 
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laws emanate from the people. When the peo- 
ple demand a Jaw it must be passed ; and their 
representatives had Letter be at home earning 
an honest living, than placing formal enact- 
mevis on the statute books, that the people do 
net demand, however good aud right they may 
be in themselves. Hence the importance, in a 
government Jike ours, that the people be educa- 
ted—that they read and think for themselves. 
Bat, my own humble opinion is, that we do not 
so much need additional legislation to promote 
our interests, as to prevent legislation antagon- 
istic to Our interests. Let us sleep on a while 
longer, and we shall wake up only to find that 
we are powerless; that we shall not only be 
taxed out of our farms, but out of our boots.— 
Doubiless some one will think | am bordering 
on favaticism on this subject. To such i would 
say, that years ago, I thought I foresaw, and 
and spake and wrote of what would probably 
take place in a very few years: all of which, and 
more too, has cometo pass. Not only are State 
legislatures now bribed or domiueered, but the 
National Congress is likely to succumb to the 
influence of railroad corporations avd other 
monopolists. I now see that the time is not 
distant in the future, if itis not already at hand, 
when these soul-less, wealthy corporations, can 
effectually put their veto upon any man who 
dares openly to oppose their schemes. When 
these wealtby corporations ean dictate, or make 
our laws, farmers will tind, to their cost, that 
they have slept too long. ‘If any man hath 
ears to hear, let him hear.” Try. 
November 8th, 1869. 


ooo samen 
ALSIKE CLOVER SEED. 

Con. Cotman: In a late number of the Rural 
World, Mr Thomas says: “Parties inteuding to 
sow it | Alsike clover] shou!d be sure to get the 
large variety, as I am told there isa small kind 
inferior to the Jarge kind.” 

I have had some experience in buying Alsike 
clover seed, having bought it of seven different 
parties, Mr. Thomas among the number: with 
two exceptions the seed did not differ from that 
procured of Mr. Thomas. The two exceptions 
proved to be white clover seed. Last winter 
Mr. Thomas made the same insinuation (it can 
hardly be called an assertion) that there are two 
varieties, and, from the fact that I had then re- 
‘ceived a letter from a correspondent in New 
York, stating that he had the small kind, I, at 
that time, supposed his position correct. I 
afterwards learned from the correspondent tbat 
his small kind of seed was purchased of a dealer 
in New York, from whom I had obtained seed 
that proved to be the so called large kind, quite 
as large as that purchased of Mr. Thomas. 1 
have taken considerable pains during the past 
summer to obtain information upon this sub- 
ject; have corresponded with several different 
parties, among them, some to whom I had been 
referred hy Mr. Thomas as having the small 
kind —and have so far failed to obtain any defin- 
ite information in proof of his position. If Mr. 
Thomas has any such information I should 
be glad to have him make it public. Please! 
give us the facts Mr. Thomas; something be- 
sides mere insinuation—guess-work. If you 








you know—give us the names and post-office 
addresses of those who have the small variety, 
and tell us where they procured the seed. As 
the mafter now stands, it is at most but a bare 
assertion; one which, unless it can be substan- 
tiated, is calzulated to deceive and mislead. 
Parma, Mich. J. H. Town ey. 


- ee -- 
OUR TARIFF. 
The present high protective tariff is working 
untold hardships upon the industry of the whole 
country. All portions of the country are suffer- 
ing from its paralyzing effects. But, upon no 
section does it bear so oppressively as upon the 
West. A discriminating tariff for revenue pur- 
poses is well enough, A certain amount must 
be raised, also, by duty on imports, to assist in 
the payment of the public debt. But, when 
these two purposes are subserved, taritis should 
cease. The moment it transcends these objects; 
the moment that it is imposed to protect a cer- 
tain class or interest—that moment it imposes 
a burden upon all for the benetit of a few. All 
are taxed that a few may prosper. ‘The toiling 
millions of this country—the consuming classes 
—are taxed for the benefit of a few hundred 
manufacturers. All who use their commodities 
must pay a high tribute to them, and get no 
adequate return whatever therefor. The Kast- 
ern manufacturers have formed rings and gone 
to Washington and worked upon Congress, and 
had tarifis put upon articles they manutacture, 
of from fifty to three hundred per cent., so ag 
to positively exclude from our markets every 
thing that could possibly be made here. By 
this means they have been enabled to monopo- 
lize the trade in their goods; ask exorbitant 
prices—and all of us who use their goods are 
compelled to accede to their demands. On ac- 
count of the tariff we cannot buy elsewhere.— 
We must all be taxed that they may grow rich. 
We are not thus taxed for the benefit of the 
Government—for Government gets not one cent 
of this—the monopolists get it. Government 
gets no duty, for the duty is so high no goods 
can come here and pay the duty, and sell within 
gun shot of what they ought to be sol! for.— 
Should Government tax one class of our people 
to make another class rich? Should it bring 
into life a set of leeches, who are sucking out 
the life blood of our toiling millions? Should 
it make us pay double for nearly everything we 
use and wear, that a few may grow fat and loll in 
luxury? And yet, this is precisely what our 
tariff is doing. It is putting a mill-stone upon 
the necks of our people. 
Our crops, for the past few years have been 
good, and have brought good prices; money 
has been plenty, and the people have not com- 
plained—but the present unjust and oppressive 
tariff has produced at least what we knew it 
must: low prices for farm produce. Money 
has become scarce, and yet the cost of every 
manufactured article is enormously high—and 
now people are beginning to complain at the 
turn things are taking. They can’t pay their 
taxes exacted in so many different ways and 
forms. They can’t pay both the Government 
and these wealthy monopolists. They are una- 
ble to do it, and they will demand, in a voice of 


thraldom ; that they shall no longer pay tribute 
tothese wealthy manufacturersand monopolists! 
If we can get commodities elsewhere, at bal! 
the price or less, that we are now paying for 
them—as we can—let us have them. We will 
take their goods and they will take our wheat, 
flour, corn and pork. We will have an exchange 
of commodities—and we must bave, to prosper. 
Farm produce would double in price, if the 
protective features of our tariff could at once be 
removed. Why, our ships are rotting at our 
sea-board wharves! They no longer carry 
abroad the produce of our farms and bring back 
the commodities of foreign lands. Notwithstand- 
ing our great increase in population, not one 
veseel is now used in trafticking with foreign 
ports, where twenty were used in 1860, when a 
revenue tariff alone existed. And yet we ought 
to use double and treble the number; and 
would, but for the tariff, which has shorn the 
Samson of our commerce of his locks, and left 
hin powerless indeed. 

We propose to discues this question thorough- 
ly, for we know the present tariff is striking at 
the very heart of our prosperity. It is sapping 
the vitals of the farmers of the Western 
States, and of all the States. It is a hard- 
ship, an exaction, a robbery and tyranny, 
upon all alike, when demanded of the mass 
for the support of a few! . We shall not discuss 
this matter in a party spirit. It is a question 
which affects all classes, and all parties, alike. 
It is an incubus imposed upon the necks of us 
all, and we must abate no efforts until it is 
removed. We ask of our readers a candid con- 
sideration of the question. 

A Warm Bed for Pigs. 

We very well remember a saying of an old 
gentleman, an excellent farmer, that if you would 
make a hog profitable, you should not Jet him 
ever see a winter; and we think we have satis- 
fied ourselves that spring pigs, well kept and 
nursed, are far less expensive, and yield more in 
return for their keep than those which are fifteen 
or eighteen months old. But one thing is quite 
certain: 1f we prefer our store hogs to come in 
the fall, we ought to be careful to keep them, 
through our long, cold winters, both warm and 
dry. 

Every observant farmer knows that if his cat- 
tle are not sheltered from the cold weather and 
storms, they will require much more food to keep 
them in tolerable order, than if they are kept 
warm and comfortable. Just as it is with pigs, 
if they are suffered to run over your premises 
in the snow and sleet, with their legs and snout 
as red asthe gill of your gobbler, without a 
warm and dry bed of clean straw to resort to 
when they choose, they will not only, in all 
probability, come out with mange in the spring, 
but every grunt they give will convince you that 
all the food they have devoured has been thrown 
away; for shoats that have a cold, damp, com- 
fortless bed, will get mangy, and many pigs can: 
not grow. 

Let any one who has a mind to try the exper- 
iment, take two pigs of the same litter, oe 
the one to run as above, and let the other be wel 
housed and well fed, and it wiil be found that 
the superior growth of the Jatter will pay for the 
care bestowed upon him, with good interest.— 
Hogs that are confined, and cannot get to the 
earth, will frequently be benefitted by having 4 
little charcoal, soft brickbats, or soft rotten wood 
thrown into them; and a trifling quantity of 
brimstone mixed in their food occasionally, 18 
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The hog has the reputation of being a dirty 
fellow, but we should remember that he likes to 
bedirty in his own way, and for his own pleasure; 
he neither prefers to live cold nor in filth ; still 
less does he choose to be half fed. Dr. Frank- 
lin’s man said the hog was the only gentleman 
in England,sbecause he alone was exonerated 
from labor. If this be so, surely he ought to be 
well fed and well housed in America. We en- 
tirely believe that the same amount of food that 
will barely carry a pig through the winter with 
bad management, will, with good, prudent treat- 
ment, keep him growing, and in the spring you 
have something to build upon that will by-and- 
by make you a solid porker who will do credit 
to your sty.— Ruralist. 


ey . 
The Poultry Pard. 
Care of Poultry in Winter. | 

Very few persons pay necessary attention to 
poultry in winter, although at this season they 
require constant care. A poultry house, to be 
quite warm, should be constructed with double 
walls and roof like an ice-house, and should have 
as much glass as possible to admit light and sun- 
shine. 

Boards about four inches wide are better adap- 
ted for roosts than round poles, as the fowls sitting 
on them can cover their feet with their feathers 
and protect then trom frost. Old bens are not 
worth feeding; they should be got rid of and 
young, vigorous ones substituted. When more 
than three years old, hens are not usually worth 
keeping. 

Abundant food should be given in winter, as 
without it very few eggs will be obtained. Every 
poultry house should be furnished with boxes for 
the hens to lay in, so arranged that they cannot 
roost over them. Food and water should be 
given with regularity, and a supply of lime, 
gravel, crushed bones and charcoal should be 
always available.—Farmer’s House Journal. 
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POULTRY SHOW. 


The North-western Poultry Association are m4 
their third anagual show in Chicago, Ills. Ithas fever] = 


been our fortune to see anythiug like it for beauty and 
magnitude. There are three hundred and fifty cages, 
filling up Old Bryan Hall to such an extent that one 
can hardly get around the cages. On the street as you 
pass, all through the building, but especially in the 
room, the crowiag is heard without interruption from 
the shrill treble of the Bantam to the deep bass of the 
Brahma and Cochin. 

The more recent French importations of Creve Coeur, 
Houdan and La Fleche, are out in full force, and for 
variety and beauty of plumage and general contour, 
stand very high. 

Our old favorites the buff Cochins are well repre- 
sented, and so are also the Dominique—one of the best 
varieties, if they must shirk for themselves. Light 
and dark Brahmas are in full competition, and hold 
their own well in the public opinion. 

Ducks and doves of fancy kinds are out in full force. 
Turkeys, not many. We notice only one pair of Bre- 
men geese. Taken as a whole, the show is excellent, 
and had we time we should notice it more in full. 

Chicago, Nov. 12. Cc. W. 
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Vhe Apiary. 
{Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
“ BEE KILLERS.” 

A few rewarks in reply to Ell See Weight’s 
article on ‘ Bee Sacrificers,”’ in a late issue of 
the Rural World. 1 think there are two sides 
to that question, though he proposes to dispose 
of it by bluffly asserting that, “‘to say the least, 
it is very cruel; there ought to be a society 
formed in the West for the prevention of cruelt 
to this useful insect. It is perfectly ridiculous). 
they are afraid of their bees, or they would not 
kill them. All the conscience they had could 
be put in a mosquitoe’s eye,” and several more 
uncalled-for and unfounded insinuations. 

Some few persons may keep bees for pleasure, 


will and should keep and dispose of them in the 
most profitable way they know of; of course 
avoiding all unnecessary torture, the same as 
tLey would with any other stock. But, in what 
respect is it more “‘cruel’’ to kill bees than 
cattle, hogs, sheep, poultry, and the like? or, 
what more cruel for man to kill worker bees, 
than for the workers to kill off the drones, or 
drive them out to freeze and die of starvation ? 

Not all men can, nor will, be scientific api- 
culturists; yet many, pretty good farmers, 
with no bee information, and little care and cost 
—have hundreds of coijonies of bees accumulate 
on their hands. One wishes to sell one hundred 
colonies in old fashioned box-hives ; by consid- 
erable effort and Joss of time he may sell them off 
at $5 a colony, part in cash aud part on doubt- 
ful credit, and no little task at that. He might 
realize $500, but not more. 

Now, this fall, in this part of the country, 
they would average fifty pounds of honey to 
the hive, ready sale at 20 cents per pound; this 
would bring $1,000, and hives left, worth $1 each. 
There would be no loss of time in selling honey. 

Now, who is it that raises any sort of stock 
to kill or sell that has a “‘conscience” big 
enough to thus “sacrifice” $600 and logs of time? 
Brother Ell See Weight how would your “‘con- 
science”’ act in such a case? 

But, more yet: I claim to be a scientific api- 
arian (no egotism intended), and have a very 
beautiful little apiary of fifty colonies of Italian 
and common bees. ‘They are all in good, new, 
and well-painted movable comb hives, that cost 
$5 each. They are all in first rate condition, 
and would average over fifty pounds of nice, 
clean honey, to the hive, worth 25 cents a pound 
I have this year cleared $25 on some of my 
best colonies). I wish to dispose of them, of 
course in the most profiable way. Now,I can 
kill the beea, and sell the honey for more,than 
[ could get for the bees, hives, honey, comb and 
all. Now, Brother Weight, will you buy my 
honey and hives at their actual worth and take 
the bees, Italians and all, to boot, and spare my 
‘conscience? ’’ How are you conscience ! 
Chillicothe, Mo., Nov. 1st. J, W. Greene. 
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Horse Department. 

HORSE SHOEING. 

Eps. Rerat Worip: The horse is one of the 
noblest animals given by God to man, though by 
many used and abused worse than a slave, and 
by some esteemed and appreciated as they 
should be. A vast amount of mental labor 
has been bestowed in trying to invent some mode 
of shoeing the noble animal less barbarcus 
than the almost universal mode of nailing the 
shoe on, as the rim er insensible part of the 
hoof is not to exceed three eighths of an inch 
thick, except at the toe, sometimes less near the 
back part, and requires more skill and practice 
than is common among blacksmiths, to shoe a 
horse without injury. The outside of the hoof 
is so much harder than the inner part, that as 
much of it as is pressed to one side by the nail, 
is so much pressure upon the quick of the foot; 
and, if the nail is not driven just right, it goes 
directly into the quick, and the effect is imme- 
diately perceptible: and, in many cases, the 
smith pares down the hoof at the heel, and cuts 
away the braces and frog of the foot so as to 
create a strain upon the coffin joint and pre- 
vent the oil passing to the sole of the foot, 
leaving the sole of the foot dry and feverish, 
and in many instances causes the horse to be- 
come stiff and stumbling. The hoof should be 
pared down most in front, so that the horse will 


es 


should have all the loose, dry material scraped 
off, instead of cutting them away. 

I hope the time is not far distant when the 
nailed shoe will be superseded by a far better 
shoe, and a better and more scientific mode of 
putting it on. Oat of the many attempts to 
improve the old mode, but one has come to 
my knowledge that I consider a real improve- 
ment, aod that, I think, is very near if not quite 
perfect. It is Behel, Buell & Perrine’s Patent 
Improved Horse Shoe, and is made of mallea- 
ble iron. It isa complete shield to the foot, and 
stands the horse on the rim of the hoof, as 
nature designed he should stand ; and the shoe 
is sO constructed that, when on the foot, it 
is a brace inside and outside, backward aid 
forward, at the same time. It is attached 
by the braces and clips, to the insensible por- 
tion of the hoof, on the principle of a vice, with- 
out compressing the foot, and holds as solid 
and firmly as any other way a shoe can be put 
on ; and the expense is lees than shoeing with 
nails, I think too much cannot be said in its 
favor. I would say one thing more in regard 
to it: a set of shoes can be taken off in five or 
ten minutes, and put on again in the same 
length of time, perfectly solid. T.D. Boarpman. 


Remarks—We have tried these shoes on one 
of our horses, and have been highly pleased 
with them. We shall bave more to say on the 


subject. 
——_—_~ee_______ 


Hints on Horse Flesh. 


As five years are required for the compleiion of the 
bony structure of the horse, it is important that he be 
carefully used until that age. If he is early over- 
worked, the ligaments which unite his one hundred 
and thirty bones are prevented from becoming suffi- 
ciently fixed to the frame, and he is dwarfed, and wears 
out and dies long before reaching the full twenty-five 
years which should be the average duration of bis life 
and vigor. The muscles of a fine horse ought to be 
thick and very long; thickness insures strength, and 
length an extended sweep of limb. 

Properly constructed harness, is as essential to the 
comtort of a horse as easy clothes are necessary to the 
comfort ofa wan. If harness is not well fitted to the 
form, the veins are compressed, circulation is retarded 
and disease ensues. When in motion, the horse reg- 
ulates his center of gravity by using his head and 
neck. The check-rein is therefore inhuman and in- 
jurious. 

If a horse js compelled to run when his head is held 

in a vertical position, the gravity is thrown too far 
back, and he advances with difficulty. ' The ears may 
be called indices of a horse’s mind. Intelligent ani- 
mals prick up their ears back. A blind horse directs 
one ear forward and one backward, and in a deaf horse 
the ears are without expression. 
The ears of the best horses are short and wide apart ; 
the eyes are well open, and the forehead is broad. A 
broad forehead indicates a good brain. The Arab 
says: “The horse must have the flat forehead and the 
courage of a bull.” The horse breathes by his nose 
and not by his mouth; hence the nostrils should be 
large, so the fresh air may be taken in freely. Dealers 
enlarge the nostrils of their horses by artificial means. 
The mouth ofa young horse is round ; in age it become: 
narrow and elongate.!. 


The Arab says, speaking of his horse: 

“The first seven years are for my younger brother, 
the next seven for myself, and the last formy enemy.” 
A borse has only one jugular vein; a man has only 
three. The witherscanneverbetoohigh. Thehigher 
they are, the easier the animal travels. The loins 
should be short, the chest square, and the shoulders 
well developed. The veterinary surgeon who said, 
“No foot, no horse,” was perfeetly correct. The hoof 
is a curious and complicated mechanism—an elastio 
box, which expands and contracts as the horse raises 
or pats down the foot. Shoeing should be done with 
care and skill, or the natural form of the hoof is de- 
stroyed. Above all, so noble an animal should be 
treated with the greatest kindness, and no pains should 
be spared to make his bonds as easy to wearas may 








but by far the most keep them for profit ; and 


stand exactly natural, and the braces and frog 


be.—[Dr. Lemercier. 
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Don’t We Often Miss It ? 
Miss what? The grand teachings of nature, 
offered through suffering or failure. 

It isso. Many instances of the kind present 
themselves to our minds; and the recent loss 
of apples is the point to which we desire to call 
attention, to see if any valuable hint from the 
past can carry an item of credit to the future. 

The principle of ‘natural selection” is one of 
the most clear and simple we find in the whole 
economy of nature; and all true progress and 
final success must depend upon the care and 
perfection with which we can imitate this course, 
or follow out the principles indicated by the 
practice of “artificial selection.” 

Some of the principal points by which we 
are to judge of the value of any variety of fruit 
are, the health and hardiness of the tree. With- 
out these, we have no foundation on which to 
work. Having obtained these, we are prepared 
to examine minor, though important points. 

The late sudden freeze took mauy of our or- 
chardists by surprise, and the result has been 
the loss of thousands of bushels of fine fruit—a 
loss not only deeply felt by the growers, but by 
the consumers also. 

It is of some importance to discover if all 
localities and varieties have suffered alike. We 
find that over a very wide range of country, 
there has been bat very liitle difference in the 
results. We notice, however, a fact of some 
value, namely: of all the many varieties we 
have seen that were exposed to the frost on the 
tree, the Ortley has been by far the least affected. 

There are some points of much interest into 
which we should inquire. 

Is it the quality of the flesh of the apple, or 
some circumstance connected with its growth 
and development? 

We incline to the opinion that it is something 
inhering in the fruit, because we have had the 
fruit grown both on the hills and in the bottom 
entirely free from the effects of the frost, or 
but slightly affected by it. 

It isan important matter to obtain late bloom- 
ing varieties, 80 as to avoid late spring frosts, 
but no less important to have varieties to with- 
stand early fall frosts. 

It is true that fruit, asarule, should have 
been all gathered—but that is not always possi- 
ble. A great help in such a case is, to shake 
the fruit to the ground; but, if any varieties 
resist the action of the frost, it is valuable to 
know it. 








Vinecar.—Take a common whiskey barrel 
and fill it with rain water. To every ten gallons 
of water, put one gallon of molasses. 
gallon of corn until soft, and add to the above, 





Also add one-half gallen of good hop yeast.— 
Leave the barrel unatopped until fermentation 
eeases, then cork tightly. In summer, the vin- 
egar will make in about eight weeks ; in winter 
it will take longer, according to the temperature 
of the weather. My wife has been using this 
receipt for many years, and an abundance of 
good vinegar is as much a matter of course in 
our house as the water we drink. N.B. Any 
kind of barrel or cask will anewer as well as a 
whiskey barrel.—Southern Cultivator. 





[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
What Soil to Top-Dress. 

There is much soil of a sandy or somewhat 
leachy uature. This soil may be worked toa 
great advantage. This advantage lies in top- 
dressing with manure, and is specially applica- 
ble to fruit trees. 

It is a fine operation; gives a good look to 
the soil, and a better to the vegetation grown. 
It darkens the ground, thus favoring the rays 
of the sun. It takes in moisture, and it takes 
in warmth and air. 

It is readily applied. But it should be work- 
ed in (when not a mulch) thoroughly — thor- 
oughly mixed with the soil—incorporated so as 
to be one with it—soil itself—the homogeneous 
thing that grows the fruit. 

Thus (thoroughly incorporated) it will have 
its etfect more immediate and more extensive 
on the undecom posed parts of the soil ; but will 
find its way readily to the roots of the trees, 
and be taken up greedily, air and warmth ac- 
companying and inspiring. 

These soils that breathe are the soils for your 
surface application. They will take in, and 
use, what is given them, with a more full and 
immediate benefit. 

Small and frequent applications are perhaps 
advisable. So have we had most excellent suc- 
cess. It stirs the ground frequently; works 
the manure more intimately with the soil, and 
gives fresh feedings, and enough to be taken up 
and none to waste—none from excess to pass 
by the roots, and thus become lost. Frequent 
feeding is like frequent watering (by rains). It 
keeps up the vigor, the freshness. But stop 
when the fall comes ; do not grow green shoots 
on the verge of the winter. You will only lose 
the growth and have an unsightly thing to look 
at. Stop in time, and let there be maturity. 


Thus we have the soil, or rather the growth 
of our trees, at our disposal, by applying or 
withholding, as we must bave the soil, that we 
have indicated. Ona strong, close, attractive soil, 
with much clay and considerable lime, and a 
good proportion of humus—all these efforts are 
of little avail. They are of some use, but not 
much, especially if the soil is deep as well as 
compact and rich. The surface will hold the 
manure, and the roots will go downward. — 
There will be little or no union. There will 
be growth—not so great, perhaps, as in the 
other case; but steady, uniform, beginning late, 
and holding out late. This, perhaps, is an ad- 
vantage over the other. It is steady—and that 
can scarcely be reached by the other. Uniform 
growth is the successful growth, especially if, 
also, a vigorous—in the case of wood, but less 


Boil one rwith fruit. 


Much, therefore, is depending upon the seleo- 


tion of our ground. The treatment is only ad- 
junctive—can only be made an aid. The main 
thing is, the general soil; and it requires test to 
determine this exactly, as vegetation often is 


very capricious. F. G. 
» 


FROM JACKSON, TENN. _ 

Mr. Epitor: In a recent number of your 
paper, an article appeared addressed as from 
this place, under the caption of, “A Rambler in 
the Cotton States.” Save some little inaccura- 
cies, such asa traveler is liable to, from imper- 
fect information, the representations are correct; 
and my object in writing at the present time 
is, to call the attention of such of your readers 
as may be seeking a location for fruit raising, 
to the advantages presented here. The soil 
is adapted to almost every variety of marketable 
fruit. The peach, pear, apple, strawberry and 
raspberry, all grow to perfection, although, of 
the former, but little budded fruit hag been in- 
troduced. The grape has not yet been tested 
on any considerable scale, though careful ob- 
servation leads me to believe that some localities 
are well adapted for vineyards. The land in 
the county is considerably broken, and for the 
most partis heavily timbered. The greatest 
difficulty in the way of cultivation being, the 
tendency to wash. The slovenly, shallow cul- 
tivation, of times past, has left its mark on many 
a hill-side, many of them in the shape of deep 
gullies and corresponding ridges. Deep plow- 
ing and manuring, with the cultivation and 
plowing under of suitable green crops, will, 
however, restore the fertility of any land in the 
county. There are, as yet, but two farms (or, 
as they are called here, plantations,) where the 
strawberry has been cultivated for market ; but 
the results, thus far, plainly indicate a complete 
success in the growth of unusually fine berries, 
and an accessibility to the Chicago and St. 
Louis markets. As yet, the productions are 
not in sufficient quantity to warrant any special 
accommodation from the railroad Company ; 
and, notwithstanding this disadvantage, i: has 
been found to pay. 

There is a ridge running through the Southern 
part of the county, forming the divide between 
the two branches of the Forked Deer River, 
which seems specially adapted to the peach. 
The crop is uniformly certain one year with 
another; and, with proper management, these 
lands could be made very profitable. ‘There is 
no part of the county where the peach does not 
thrive usually well; but the district spoken of 
is exceptionally good. 

For raising early vegetables and melons, for 
Northern markets, no better location could be 
found, and immigrants from other States hav- 
ing experience in this branch of business, would 
be heartily welcomed by the people here. 

The severe frosts have cut short the cotton 
crop considerably from what was anticipated, 
but it is bringing very good prices, and the times 
are becoming very good. C. W. G. 
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The past ought not to be put in too great 
prominence over the present, for the present is 
absolutely necessary, while the past is not. 








Now is the time to form clubs for 1870. 
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Farmersand Fruit Growers’ Association. 

The sixth regular monthly meeting of this body was 
held at the Court House, Belleville, on Saturday, Nov. 
6th, 1869, Col. Adolph Engelman in the cbair. 

The minutes of last meeting were read und approved. 

Mr. E. W. West, Corresponding Secretary, read cor- 
respondence with Mr. Horace Capron, Commissioner 
of Agriculture at Washington. 

On motion of August Chenot, the election of officers 
for the ensuing year was next held, 

It was moved that the Committee on Rules and 

Regulations report at the next meeting. 
- On motion, the question of “fencing” was taken up 
for discussion. Mr. Terrell remarked that we ought 
to have a swine law—that the stock law would come 
by degrees. He said that we ought to consider the 
subject of hedge fencing ; that the Osage orange made 
good fences in the course of four or tive years; that 
we could not, as in England, ido without fences, as our 
land was too loose and required trampling and pas- 
wuring, and must have fences to keep stock in, instead 
of allowing them to run at large. 

Mr. Lienesch remarked that he saw some very fine 
hedges in Germany ; they use the White Thorn fora 
hedge and shear it off twice a year. Thought the time 
had come when stock ought to be kept up. 

Col. Engelman remarked that the advantage they 
have over us in Europe is, that they keep up stock ; 
t we have to make a hedge success- 
fully with is the Osage orange, and that with good cul- 
tivation and care we can have a hedge in six or seven 
years that will turn anything. 

Mr. Joseph E. Miller remarked that we ought to have 
a swine law; that in California and Obio they fence 
up against stock by means of a fence made of posts and 
two planks, which isa sufficient safeguard against the 
intrusion of stock. 

Mr. Exter remarked that the owners of land ought 
to be compelled to keep weeds down in the roads. Said. 
he was in favor of keeping up stock. He had madea 
calculation as to the cost of the different modes of 
fencing, and found that the Osage orange was the 
cheapest and most durable. He gave the cost of 100 
rods of Osage orange fenring, planting and cultivating 
same for three years, which is $23. The cost of fencing 
with rails, 100 rode, is $58; with post and plank, 
$220 ; thus showing the cheapness uf the Osage orange. 
He said he had an Osage orange three years old that 
would turn stock: 

Mr. Phillip Scott said he was in favor of keeping up 
stock; that it was more profitable to the owner to keep 
up his stock than to allow it to run at large. 

Mr. Helms remarked that he was in favor of a stock 
law that would compel owners to keep up all their 
stock. He was oppused to a hog law, because, he said, 
swine could feed in the timber on acorns, and do less 
damage than any other stock. 

August Chenot said he was opposed to hedge fences, 
for the reason that they obstructed the view ofa traveler 
while passing along the road. Said it was always in- 
teresting to farmers tp look into fields and see how 
they were cultivated, but where hedge fences were used 
this could not well be done. 

On motion of Mr. P, Scott, the subject of “fencing” 
was laid over for further discussion. 

Mr. Helms remarked that in his neighborhood they 
had a disease resembling bog cholera; said he had 
lost 35 head of hogs by tlie disease, and knew no remedy. 
The disease commenced by swelling of the nose from 
top to bottom. 

The President remarked that he thought saltpetre 
and milk would be a preventive and remely. 

Mr. Terrell said he lost ten head of hogs and could 
not account for the disease. 

The articles on exhibition comprised potatoes of 
excellent varieties; apples of acknowledged excel- 
lence, &c. 

The next meeting of the Association will be held at 
the same place on the first Saturday of December, at 
2 o’clock P. m. 

—-<e 


Kansas State Horticultural Society. 

At acalled meeting of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the State Horticultural Society, Lawrence, 
Oct. 21st, 1869, the following series of exercises 
were declared as a programme for the next ‘‘an- 
nual meeting of the society, to be held at Ottawa, 
Franklin county, on the 14th, 15th and 16th days 
of December,” proximo: 

Ist; Reading of call of meeting. 

2d. Welcoming Address. 

3d. President’s Annual Address. 

4th. Reading minutes of last annual meeting. 

5th. Report of officers. 

6th. Election of officers for ensuing year. 





STANDING COMMITTEES : 

On Oréhara Sites—G.C. Brackett, Lawrence ; 
W.C Barnes, Vinland, and W. W. Randolpb, 
Douglas county. Discussion. 

On Vineyard Sites—J.Labarrier, Baldwin City; 
F, Goddard and J. Rivard, Leavenworth. Dis- 
cussion. 

On Nomenclature of Fruit—J. Stayman and 
Dr. Howsley, Leavenworth ; J.C: Baird, Kaston; 
C. J. Jones, Troy; G. C. Brackett, Lawrence, 
and S. T. Kelsey, Ottawa. Discussion. 

On Atmospheric Influences upon Fruit—Dr. 
Howsley, Leavenworth ; C. B. Lines, Wabann- 
see, and A. H. Griesa, Douglas county. Dis- 
cussion. 

Ad Interim Commititce—Geo. T. Anthony, John 
A. Halderman, J: Stayman, Ed. Russell, D. C. 
Hawthorne, C. H. Cushing, all of Leavetiworth ; 
C. B. Lines, Wabaunsee; G. C. Brackett, Law- 
rence; S. T. Kelsey, Ottawa, and J. P. Brown, 
Baldwin City. Discussion. 

8th. Revision of reeomménded lists of Apples, 
Pears,” Peaches, Plums, Cherries and Small 
Fruits. 

Qurry.—Shall we have a State Horticultural 
Exhibition in 1870? 

Adjourned sine die. 

Wu. TANNER, Prest. G. C. Brackett, Sec’y. 





Arrival of Fruit from California. 

One feature of the opening of overland railway 
communication with California, is the introduc- 
tion to our market of various kinds of frait grown 
onthe Pacificslope. The first cargo, consisting 
of pears, was brought bere the first week in 
August. A similarkind of freight arrived about 
the middle of the month, but on Monday 30th, 
an immense consignment, made up chiefly of 

rapes, to a house in Dey Street, came in by the 
Dales River Railroad. There were eight hun- 
dred and twenty-five cases altogether, forty-seven 
of which were filled with an excellent specimen 
ot Bartlett pears, twenty-tive of Seckel, and four 
of Flemish Beauty pears, a brilliant tinted style 
of truit. There was one case extra fine plums, 
as large as pears, a good deal like those grown 
in Southern Germany, but of much superior 
flavor. All the rest, numbering seven hundred 
and thirty-eight cases, were filled—it might be 
truly said packed—with the following kinds ot 
grapes: Paulin Rouze, Black Hamburg Muscat, 
Black Prince, Frankendale California, Black 
Malaga, Biue Martel, Mission, Rose of Peru, 
and Black Malvasia. These were shipped from 
Sacramento City, California, in a refrigerator car, 
without change, and in seven days to this city ; 
cost of freight, six dollars per hundred pounds. 
A box of fine Muscat popes addressed to Robert 
Bonner was among the freight, and also a few 
other cases as presents for private individuals 
in Baltimore and Washington. With the ex- 
ception of a few boxes of Muscat, all the other 
grapes shipped across the continent have under- 
gone so much damage as not to be worth the 
cost of freight. 

Mr. Pleasants, of Sacramento City, accom 
panied the grape cargo to observe the results 
upon it of a seven days’ continuous. railroad 
journey, and he has come to the conclusion that 
the grapes received More injury from Chicago to 
New York than in all the rest of the trip across 
the contioent. The rough motion of the car was 
perceptibly noticed on the roads from Chicago 
here. A great portion of the grapes were packed 
in rude, unplaned and heavy boxes, wholly unfit, 
it would appear even to the uninitiated eye, for 
such delicate fruit as the full ripe grape of Cali- 
fornia. The consignee of the fruit thinks the 
only remedy isto put the grapes up in small 
packages of six pounds or so, covered witha 
thin cloth on top, and allow plenty of ventilation 
for the freight car. A good many fruit dealers 
examined the California product with much in- 
terest. The grapes are all of a fine, full flavor, 
but sadly shaken by their overland voyage. In 
consequence of the condition they were in, they 


Biennial Meeting of the American 
Pomological Society. 

The morning of the second day of the session of the 
Society opened with a large attendauce of members. 
The work of the day began with 

A Discussion on APPLES. 

Members were requested by President Wilder to call 
the pame of any apple about which they desired in- 
formation. 

Fall Orange.—Mr. Caywood (New York). The cul- 
ture seems to be confined to New Jersey. 

Secretary Elliott.—It is on the Society’s Catalogue, 
starred for New York and Vermont. 

Dr. Sylvester (N. Y.)—Next to the Baldwin it is as 
prolific a bearer as we have in Western New York. 

Blodgett (Pa.)—Cultivated it in Chautauqua Co., 
N. Y., and can confirm all that Dr. Sylvester says of it. 

Dr, Sylvester.—It is kuown as “Long Island” among 
many fruit buyers. 

Edwards’ Early.—Dr. Gillingham (Va.)—A valuu- 
ble apple in Virginia, not deseribed in the books. It 
is early, medium size, striped, sub-acid, firm flesh, ex- 
cellent. Tree a good grower, bears well; have never 
seen it in other than my own catalogue. Ripens first 
of July with us—same time with the Early Harvest. 
It is the best early apple we have. 

Pilot.—Davis (Va.)—Originated in our Stato. A 
winter apple, striped, round, large, bears well. Is 
first-class. Originated in Nelson Co., Va. 

Allen (Va.)—Oneof the best winter apples we bave. 

Westbrook, or Speckled.— Blodgett ( Pa.)—Has bad 
in bearing thirty-five years. It is @ large fall and 
winter apple. Has grown itin Chautauqua Co., N.Y. 

Secretary Elliott.—It has already been described by 
the Committee on Native Fruits. 

Early Congress.—Adams (Maine)— Resembles Gra- 
venstein. It is early, ripening from 25th of July to Ist 
ot September. It is earlier —_ the Gravenstein and 
more prolific. 

McAfee’s Nonsuch, Striped Pearmaia, Missouri 
Keeper, Hulbardstoun Nonsuch.—Scott (Pa.) asked 
about the apple variously known by these names. 

Kelsey (Kansas)—It is a very valuable appie in 
Kansas, Missouri and Tennessee. 

Dr. Warder (Ohio)—Does any one know of any ob- 
jection to the tree or fruit ? 

Kelsey—It grows rapidly, and some troes have been 
blighted when other varieties have not. I know of 
no other objection to it. 

Dr. Howsley ( Kansas)—I know of no objection to it. 

Dr. Warder—In Kentucky it is complained of it, 
that when the tree is apparently in perfect health, the 
wood cracks near the root and the tree dies. Have 
heard considerable complaint of this character. It 
has proved satisfactory in my own orchard, and ia 
Virginia. The apples sent here as Missouri Keeper 
are the Large Striped Pearmain. 

Stark.—Dr. Warder (Ohio)—The Fruit Committee 
at the New York session in February, pronounced the 
Stark and Pennock identical. This.isagreat mistake, 
as any one who knows the two apples is aware. 

Bryant (Illinvis)—I think I can solve this problem. 
The apple exhibited in the Committee as Pennock was 
sent by Mr Gaston, who is an adventurer seeking to 
raise*the wind. The Pennock has been discarded in 
Illinois. He probably sent the Committee the Pen- 
nock under the name of Stark, and the Committee was 
right so far as they judged by the specimens before 
them. But no man who has ever seen a true Stark 
would call i¢ a Pennock. 

Downing (N. Y.)—The fruit exhibited as Stark was 
undoubtedly the Pennock. ; 

Tlyde (Mass,)—The Stark, as shown in the hall be- 

low to-day is not the Pennock; but it is not the Stark 
which was shown us at New York. 
Hovey (Mass.)—I am delighted to hear the explan- 
ation made by Mr, Bryant. I believe the apple ex- 
hibited at New York as Stark to have been the Pen- 
nock ; but that exhibited here as Stark isnot Pennock. 
Maiden’s Blush and Bachelor’s Blush.—Scott (Pa.) 
—Asks if the Baehclor’s Blush exhibited here is dis- 
~ a 2 the Maiden’s Blush. 

t. Warder (Ohio)—The apple presented at the 
Rochester meeting of the Society, by Mr. Parry, of 
New Jersey, as Bachelor’s Blush, and which is exhib- 
ited here, is distinct from the Maiden’s Blush. 

Southern King.—Dr, Warder received itfrom Bow- 
ling Green, Ky. It came from North Carolina the 
— of the past century. It is a beautifully striped 
apple. 

Dr. Howsley (Kansas)—In_ our State it is nearly 
red. An early and valuable summer apple. 
Berckmans (Ga.)—With us it is au old variety. It 
is identical with the Buckingham. 

Missouri Pippin.—Kelsey (Kansas)—This bids fair 
to be one of the best market apples ia Missouri and 
Kansas. It isvery productive, It is known in local- 
ities as the “Missouri Keeper,” “Park’s Keeper.” It 
looks like the Ben Davis; is much the same in form, 








7th. Report of Standing Committees. 


were sold at any price the consignees could get. 


and keeps till March. It is fair quality, rather better 
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than Ben Davis. It is the most profitable market 
upple we have aside from the Striped Pearmain. 

Grimes’ Golden Pippin.— Hooker (N. Y.) asks for 
experience with this apple. 

Wood (Ohio)—I have known it twenty years. Itis 
a good bearer; never fails t> bear; medium, even size. 
The specimens on exhibition here are from cne of the 
oldest trees of this variety in ourcountry. Its quality 
is first-class. 

Hyde (Mass.)—Of excellent quality, but seems to 
be too small. 

Wood—It is of medium though very uniform size. 

Dr. Warder—It has no occasion to blush on aceount 
of its size, and its quality compensates for any lack of 
size. 

Parry White.—Andrews [N. J.]—Season apple from 
the first to the middle of August. One of the best 
apples. Bears early and every year. I presume it 
has some other name. Is profitable. It ie sub-acid. 

Grey (N. Y.]—It is a superior apple; good bearer; 
sub acid ; second quality ; bears heavily, and sells well 
in market; markets in August to September. 

Scott [Pa.])—Mr. Parry regards it a seedling. 

Siberian Apples.—Dr. Warder ealled attention to 
the interest developing in this cluss of fruit, to their 
importance to the North-west, and to the new fruits of 
this class recently brought to notice. They area very 
important class of fraits for the country north of lat- 
itude 41°. He urges attention to their further im- 
provement, with a view to supplying a want in the 
more northern sections of the country. 

Winter Queen.— Dr. Howsley wants the question of 
name settled with regard to this fruit, which is known 
as Fall Queen and Buckingham. Ho thinks ity name 
should be Queen. . 

Berckmans (Ga.]—It isthe Buckingham. It varies 
in character. It is striped and not striped, as grown 
on the same tree. 

De. Warder—The nomenclature of this apple was 
settled by the Society when it last met in Philadelphia. 

Orange.—Quinn {N. J.]—This apple is cultivated 
in New Jersey. Itis a vigorous grower and produc- 
tive tree. Season from September 15 to November. 
A large, flattish apple. 

Downing (N. Y.]—In answer to a question, said it 
is distinct from the Lowell. 

Orange Sweet.—Gillingham [Va.]—A medium to 
large fruit, firm, golden, sweet, Is it the same as the 
Orange just referred to? 

Several members pronounced it distinet. 

Newtown Pippin.—Dr. Howsley [Kangas]—is there 
more than one variety of this apple? There seem: to 
be. Where was the original tree? 

Wagner.—Maxwell [N. Y¥.] asks for information 
concerning this fruit. 

Weir (Tit.]—It does well in Illinois. 
ble and valuable. 

Miller—We can make more money from it than from 
any other tree we have. 7 

Weir—It is irregular in ite growth, and should be 
planted close and trained low. 

Edgerton ({lowa]—Does it succeed when rost- 
gralted? 

Weir— Yer. 

Bryant [Iit.]—It does not succeed root-grafted with 
me. It should be stock-grafted. 

Kelsey [Kansaz]— It is a profitable apple to plant 
in rows between the rows of other varieties. Suay, 
plant an orchard of other varieties thirty feet apart, 
and plant the Wagner between them. It bears early 
and pays for itself before the other varieties begin to 
bear. It exhausts itself early, and when it ceases to 
be profitable cut it out and thore is a good orchard left. 

Arnold (Ontario]—Had it growing twenty years.— 
It grows well, is hardy, profitable, over-bears some- 
times, but is very profitable with ue and highly prized. 

Moody [N. ¥ | Planted twenty years ago. If 
root-gratted, it should be grafted on the erown of the 
rovt, aud only one graft made on a root. So grafted, 
it will last as-long as a stock-worked tree. 

Belle et Bonne.—Dr. Sylvester [N. Y.]—About the 
size and shape of the Black Gilliflower. Season Oc- 
tober to February ; enormously productive, exceeding, 
as claimed by some, the Baldwin in that respect.— 
Fruit always fair; scarcely ever acracked or defective 
apple on a tree. 

Dr. Warder—I think it will be found on the Society’s 
condemned list for 1850. 

(Continuation next week.] 
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‘To Make Pure Wine or Appies.—Take pure 
cider made from sound, ripe apples, as it runs 
trom the press; put sixty pounds of common 
brown sugar into fifteen gallons of the cider, and 
let it dissolve ; then put the mixture into a clean 
barrel, and fill the barrel up within two gallons 
of being full with clean cider; put the cask ina 
pas place, leaving the bung out three or four 
weeks. 


It is profita- 
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{Written for Colman’s Rural World.) 
GRAPE GROWING. 

As vineyards are becoming one of the princi- 
pal sources of industry in this State, it is be- 
coming every day more interesting to every 
person that is taking hold of it. Parties are 
taking new interest in this business that never 
had any experience in vineyards heretofore.— 
They are willing to take all the lessons and 
pains it requires to start a vineyard, which can 
be obtained from practical vineyardists or 
through books. 

Every person having a farm should have his 
cottage surrounded by vines and fruit, be it small 
or large. I would say that, to start a vineyard 
without being connected with a farm, and the 
party starting it not having means to carry it 
on largely, it would be advisable to commence 
with a few varieties only of the best bearers, 
also the ki: d of grapes moat preferable in mar- 
ket. It is all well to start new sorte and make 
a big blow of it, but it is not advisable to follow 
up such new kinds in haste, for the reason that 
such plants are brought from a distant locality, 
and do not agree with our climate, and there- 
fore must be tested thoroughly before a person 
risks too much. Such new varieties must have 
particular attention. I say it is not advisable to 
start with them at first, because it is a waste of 
time which they should invest in labor on 
those which have been tested. 

.A good many years ago the Catawba had the 
lead, then sprang up the Va. Seedling, which 
got to be such a favorite with grape growers 
that the Catawba was pulled up and flung over 
the fence. Soon afterwards it was discovered 
that it required a larger space of ground to gain 
the same quantity of.wine, and yet one hundred 
gallons of Catawba wine were sold in market 
before ten gallons of Nortou’s Virginia Seedling 
could be disposed of. They commenced open- 
ing their eyes. Then came up the now popular 
grape, Concord; the loss of Catawba was to be 
gained by this grape. Loss has been made up 
in some respects—for instance, it is a faithful 
bearer and produces a general market grape— 
but, where is the wine that can face itself with 
Catawba? The Delaware, Herbemont, and va- 
rious others, have been tried to fill its place— 
but the quality andcolor of Catawba could not be 
fully regained by them. Catawba is now replant- 
ed by parties that heretofore condemned it, and 
will remain in the leading rank of vines prob- 
ably for some time to come. Many foreign 
gtapes have been introduced into this State, 
but, owing to its climate, they could not pros- 
per. I would not advise any person to start a 
vineyard short of means, with the intention to 
gain his bread by it, unless he selects varie- 


ties that have been fully tried, and have at all 

times sale in market; he then is at no risk, 

and is rewarded for every days’ labor. Let 

persons that are capable of running risk, money 

and time, try experiments with new kinds of 

grapes. Ferpinanp Merzuer. 
ineland, Montgomery Co., Mo 





Now is the most favorable time in the year 
for collecting all sorts of vegetable refuse and 
muck, for winter use in yards and stables, 





[Written for Colman’s Rural World.} 
Remarks on “ A Question” --- Page 232. 

Nature has designed the flesh, or pulp of 
fruit, as an envelope and firet nutriment for the 
seeds, and these must come down to the ground 
in some way Or other to germinate and grow. 
How ia it in this respect with the grape ? 

The close observer must have perceived that 
Nature, always rich and various in her means, 
accomplishes the said object by three different 
methods. 1. The very long stems of some 
grapes (as of Norton, Cynthiana, &c.) have in 
the middle a somewhat swollen place where, 
even in their green state, you may easily pluck 
oft the bunches by an adroit motion of your 
hand, and just therethe stem will break off by 
itself after having become dry and brictle during 
the winter. 2. In other varieties the stem, first 
firmly attached to the shoot, will, by the effect 
of the winter weather, loosen its hold to it, and 
thus the shriveled berries will reach the ground 
early enough for the seeds to attract moisture 
and sprout. 3, Still other varieties (belonging 
to the Labrueca family), at the time of complete 
maturity of the fruit will drop off the single 
berries trom their pedicels, while you may see 
the empty comb remain on the shoot till late 
in the next spring. This is the case with the 
Northern Muscadine, and to some extent with 
Concord and others, This dropping of the ber- 
ries from the bunch is by no means a sign, or 
the consequence, of ‘‘a disease inhering in the 
variety,” and has no connection with mildew 
(the mildewed berries generally stick so much 
the faster to the pedicels), but a natura! arrange- 
ment. There is no vine sounder, more vigorous, 
and less liable to rot, than the Norihern Musca- 
dine. Although unfit for shipping, on account of 
its disposition to drop its ripe berries, yet it is 
quite valuable for wine making, if you only hit 
the proper moment for gathering the fruit, and 
handle it carefully. Fr. Murncu. 

Warren Co:, Mo., Nov. 3d, 1869. 

BBA Ee ot ll ial 

Wise-Maxina@ has begun in the warmer districts of 
California. The yield this year is expected to be only 
balf as large as that of last season, but the wine will 
be of a better quality. The Buena Vista estate, in 
Sonoma county, said to be the largest vineyard in the 
world, contains five thousand acres, four hundred and 
fifty acres being eovered with vines which grow so 
luxuriantly that they have to be planted in ridges 
eight feet apart, while in Europe from three to four 
feet is generally sufficient. The vineyard contains 
grapes of all varieties, but those chiefly grown are the 
Riesling, Muscatel and Mission, the latter being the 
native grape. The labor employed is almost wholly 
Chinese, but a few Frenchmen aud Germans from 
European wine districts attend to the cellars and 
superintend the wine-making. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Cot. N. J. Couman—Can you inform me, where [ 
ean get the genuine ‘Japan Clover Seed.’ J, B. 

Answer—From Rev. T. 8S. W. Mott, Sherrell’s 
Ford, N. C. 


The Wild Goose Plum. 

Eps. Rorat Wortp: On pages 62-’3 of the 4th 
Annual Report of the State Board of Agriculture, is 
a most flattering description of the Wild Goose Plum. 
Will you be kind enough to inform me—1. If this 

lum has been propagated in this Stae; and if so, 
bow has it succeeded. Is it entitled to half of the 
praise awarded to it? 2. I would be pleased if you 
would give a brief outline of the origin, color, size, 
&c., of the Poland and China Hogs, that took so 
many premiums at the St. Louis Fair this fall. B. 

Answer—1l. Wehave not seen the Wild Goose Plum 
and are unable to say anything in regard to its mer- 
its or demerits. Wehave no doubt, however, that it 
is very much over-praised, It is one of the native 
red varieties. 2. These details are not just now at 
hand, but there is a notice on page 306 of the present 
volume of the “Rural World,” that will put you in 
the way of obtaining the information. 
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' Annual Meeting of the State Board of 


Agriculture. 


> Revised Laws of Missouri for the Encouragement 


ares 


Oe Se ee 


Pie 


of Agriculture. 

Src. 6, There shall be held in the city of St. Louis, 
on the first Wednesday of Deeember of each year, an 
annual meeting of the Board of Agriculture, together 
with the President of each County Agricultural So- 
ciety, or other delegates therefrom, duly authorized, 
who shall, for the time being, be ex-officio members of 
the State Board of Agriculture; for the purpose of de- 
liberation and consultation as to the wants, prospects 
and condition vf tho agricultural interests of the State; 
to receive the reports of the district aud county socie- 


ties, and to fill by election all vacancies in the State 


Board of Agriculture. The President, also, shall 
have power to call meetings of the Board whenever 
be may deem it expedieat; and at any meeting of said 
Board, seven members thereof shall constitute a quo- 
rum for the transaction of business. 

Sec. 7. It shall be the duty ofall Agricultural and 
Horticultural Societies, organized and established in 
accordance with the laws of this State, to make a full 
report of their transactions to the Missouri State 
Board of Agriculture at each Annual meeting thereof. 


The first Wednesday of December will occur on the 
first day of the month—the Annual meeting of the 
Board will, therefore, take place on that day at the 
Room of the Board, No. 612 North Fifth Street, St. 
Louis, The Corresponding Secretary would respect- 
fully call attention to this meeting, and also to the 
He hopes that 


all the ex-officio members will come prepared to offer 


7th Section of the Law above quoted. 


the reports above enjoined. 

All papers friendly to the cause of Agriculture and 
its development in the State of Missouri, are respect- 
fully requested to give notice of the meeting. 


CHAS, W. MURTFELDT, Cor. Sec. 
State Board of Agriculture. 


BOOK NOTICES. 
Tae Dopar Cxivp; or Italy in 1569, 
Bros., N 
This is one of the most beautiful, chaste, instructive, 
and witbal mirth-inspiring papers, we have read fora 
long time. Just the thing to relieve the brain op- 
preseed with the dry details of practical facts. 


Harper & 


Also, by the same author and publisher: 

Corp and Creese.—This is of a much more thril- 
ling character, Displays great research, brilliant im- 
agination and strong powers of combination. The 
= tone of the feelings and language is unimpeach- 
able, 


. 7 Daveuter Exvinor. Harper & Bros., New 
ork, 

We have to thank the publishers for this recent is- 
sue. Itis a strong, well written tale, with some of 


the characters well brought out. 


_ We have to acknowledge the kindness of the pub- 
lisher in placing on our table— 

Veronique—one of Loring’s Railway Novels, by 
Florence Marryat. 

This is one of the very successful series issued by 
Loring, Publisher, Boston, and has all the spirit and 
fascination that entitles it to rank as a first-rate work 
of iiz class. 





A New Corn Husxer.—We have examined a pair 
of Hall’s Patent Husking Gloves, and pronounce 
them a great assistant and protection to the hand in 
husking corn. Farmers having corn to husk, should 
try them. See advertisement. 





New Mar or Missovurt.—K. H. Ross, Map Pub- 
lisher, 221 Olive street, has furnished our sanctum 
with his new map of the State of Missouri. We 
have examined it but briefly, but find it quite correct 
as far as investigated, and think it ought not only to 
grace every office of our business men in this city, 
but throughout the State; it ought, also, to be found 
in every school house. It is a regular county map, 
and gives the section lines. 

Some of the Insurance offices in the State furnish 
theiragents a map. We can confidently recommend 
this one to their favorable notice. It deserves and 
will havea large sale. Its size is 40x46, 

Mr. Ross also sells charts and maps of the United 
States. Agents wanted to canvass for the above. 


ST. LOUIS FARMERS’ CLUB. 
NovemBer 13, 1869, 

Club met; minutes read and approved. President 
Thompson being absent, Prof. Smith was appointed 
President pro-tem ; 11 members present; several vis- 
iturs came in during the meeting. The Committee on 
weighing hay, &c., in our markets, continued. 

Mr. Peabody made some remarks upon the use of 
the Yucca Filamentosa, for tying purposes. He said 
that since the last meeting he had tried it, and found 
that as soon as dry it became brittle, and he thought 
it would not answer the design proposed. Mr. P. also 
presented a letter from a Mr. Bunnell, of Conn., making 
a proposition to present a remedy for curculio, Mr. 
P. remarked that he was somewhat skeptical upon the 
subject of remedies against curculio by any exterpal 
application; that he was interested in the subject; 
that the curculio was the greatest enemy to our fruit; 
that it was impossible to find any quantity of fruit in 
market unstung by curculio. He had remarked that 
the insect was very timid; that where people were 
frequently passing under the trees, they were free from 
the curculio’; that he might suggest some means of 
driving them away. 


Col. Colman said he did not think that any means}. 


could be contrived to scare them away; that birds even 
were difficult to scare; that though the curculio might 
be scared, it was by the jarring of the ground; that he 
did think that the curcalio might possibly be kept 
away by the use of some substance offensive to them ; 
that he had several times found trees untouched by 
the curculio, near privies ; that several years ago Prof, 
Matthews claimed that he had made such a discovery, 
aod asked an appropriation from Congress for it, but 
it did not answer the purpose. 

Mr. Peabody said anything that jarred the ground, 
might disturb the work of the curculio and serve to 
protect the fruit. 

Mr. Kelly said that one man if the Farmers’ Club 
in New York had offered $5000 for a remedy agaiust 
the curculio. 

Mr. Colman—I will agree to do that. 

President—Do I understand you to make a motion 
to that effect. 

Col. Colman—I make this motion: Resolved, that 
this Club will be responsible in the sum of $10,000 for 
an effectual remedy against curculios. 

Mr. Porter—There is a remedy to put on the trees, 

Mr. Kelly—I move the whole matter be laid on the 
table, it looks too much like gas. 

Co}. Colman—The gentleman is not competent to 
decide, he was not here to hear the discussion. The 
eurculio robs us of millions of dollars, by destroying 
our fruits; he is an enemy we must fight. This res- 
olution willset scientific men to thisking. When steam 
was invented, it was looked upon with ridicule. This 
enemy is destroying the harvests and robbing the or- 
chards of the farmers of Missouri. There is no gas 
about it. 

Mr. Kelly—The curculio is an old subject. A few 
years ago the Cincinnati Society offered $100 for an 
effective remedy, and an old farmer in Boston proposed 
to syringe his trees with a preparation of tobacco, sul- 
pbur and lime-water; it succeeded once, but never 
again; various other remedies had been tried, but all 
failed. 

Col, Colman said: I am talking too much, but I 
wish to say that I will be responsible for the whole 
amount, and take it off the hands of the Club. I am 
in earnest. My friend Clagett would be one of ten to 
buy an effectual remedy and keep it himself; and then 
make money by raising fruits. I agree with the chair- 
man that the resolution is good. 

§BMr. Kelly—The thing looks bad on its face. Let 
things go out of this Club ship-shape. Change the 
resolution so that the Club only commits its opinion. 

Col. Colman—I withdraw my resolution. 

Mr. Kelly said if the meeting wants the suggestion 
to go forth, let it be in this shape: That in the opinion 
of this Club an effectual remedy for the curculio is | 
worth a million of dollars to the State of Missouri. 

Mr. Mudd—I think we are all out of order; where 
does this business come up? 





President——It is new business. 


—— 


Dr Clagett—When iz the time for the selection of 

a question for discussion at the next meeting ? 
r. Kelly offered this resolution : 

Resotvep, That in the opinion of this Club an ef- 
fectual remedy against the ravages of the curculio is 
worth a million of dollars to the State of Missouri alone. 

Seconded by Col. Colman. 

Passed unanimously. 

Mr. Hedges said: 4 propose that the next question 
be “Stock Feeding.’ 

Dr. Clagett—I suggest that a particular kind of 
stock be selected. 

Col. Colman--I rise to a point of order; we have not 
got through with the Fencing question. ‘ . 

President said we are getting snarled, we must go 
straight. 

Col. Colman said I do not wish to be pertinacious 
about it. 

The President said: The question for this meeting 
is, Fencing. 

Col. Colman said regular order of business. 

President—I understand the next question to be 
stock feeding. 

Mr. Kelly—The question is fencing, and should be 
more thoroughly discusecd. 

Dr. Morse said we have an order of business. Next 
comes new business. 

The President said: We have got te new business 
essays and discussions. 

Mr. Peabody said: The growers of stock are in favor 
of no fences. That some acknowledged that they lost 
more stock than would pay for fences. 

Mr. Kelly said that this question should be kept 
befcre this Club until something was accomplished. 

Mr. Cabanne—lI agree with Mr. Kelly. 

Col. Moore offered the following resolution: Re- 
solved, That a committee of three be appointed to 
draw up a bill and submit it to the next Legislature 
on the subject of fencing. 

President——-W ho shall appoint this Committee? 
Decided viva voce-—the President at the next meet- 


, 


ing. 

Decided that the order of business be continued to 
next meeting. 

Mr. Mudd introduced the question of preserving 
timber by some process of preparation ; he said there 
are several processes—Kyaniszing, Burnettizing and 
Formanising. I am experimenting in the matter.— 
We want some cheaper method than most that have 
been tried. 

Two gentlemen then showed specimens of preserved 
wood. 





Monthly Report of the Department of 
Agriculture, for October. 

[Norg.—The remarks in brackets are our own.—Eds 
Rural World.) 

Conpition or THE Crops --The great agricultural 
lesson of the season inculcates the necessity of draining 
and thorough culture. It is not an ex tion to 
estimate the reduction this season, from the alternate 
drowning and mange hae farm crops, at two hundred | 
mifliens ef dollars. ports from drouth-parched 
regions declare the crops “in fair condition on lands 
well worked,” and the effect of the heat was “aggra- 
vated by want of cultivation as dry weather set in ;” 
that on drained soils, properly cultivated, fine crops 
were obtained, while on wet or undrained laads, and 
fields neglected or half cultivated, a failure was immi- 
nent, The crop returns of Great Britain (where the 
early season was similar to ours) enforce the same 
lesson, though a far smaller proportion of British lands 
are undrained or poorly cultivated. 

Cornn.—The general apprehension of serious failure 
in the corn crop of the more northern States has been 
materially modified by the senny weather .n Septom- 
ber, and exemption from killing frosts up to October 
Ist. Eatly frosts in some portions of the eastern and 
middle States checked ripening, and left the frosted 
fields in an immature and damaged = but the 
injury is comparatively slight in extent limited 
in area. As a whole, the crop has had an unusually 
favorable maturing season, resulting in a very grati- 
fying amelioration of the peepee for a supply of this 
important staple; yet a full crop—which should not 
be less than 1,150,000 bushels—can by no means be 
expected. When the harvest is over, and local esti- 
mates are completed, the ate will attest a mod- 
erate yield, yet an ample sufficiency for all the wants 
of the country. 

West of the Missouri the corn crop is unusually large, 
the estimated increase in Kansas being 38 per cent. ; 
in Nebraska, 33; Missouri,7. These, with fornia, 
Texas and Florida, are the only States in which the 
crop is in aver condition. from the differ- 
ence in area cult which Beds we'd a rhe sey 4 

ear by year, the comparison ana 
ade tolows: Tilinois, 87 per cent. ’ Yadeas ; 
Ohio, 86; Michigan, 76; Wisconsin, 75; Minnesota, 
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90; Iowa, 94; Arkansas, 92; Tennessee, 68; Kentucky, 
80; West Virginia, 83. In parts of the South the con- 
dition of this crop is worse than in the West; in Vir- 
ginia, 64; North Carolina, 74; South Carolina, 54; 
Georgia, 80; Alabama, 90 ; Mississippi, 88; Louisiana, 
90, Inthe Eastern States the figures range from 64 
-in Maine to 96 in Massachusetts; in New York, 82; 
New Jersey, 77; Pennsylvania, 86; Delaware, 76. 


Warat.—lIlad the spring wheat been equal to the 
winter, the whole crop would have been enormous.— 
Throughout the South the yield is unusually large, and 
the quality excellent. Texas and Mississippi are 
somewhat less conspicuous sharers in this improvement 
than other States in that section. In Illinois, the 
counties reporting an increase equivalent to ten per 
cent. or more are almost without exception in the south- 
ern part of the State, below the fortieth parallel—the 
winter wheat region; those claiming eight-tenths of 
a crop or less are, with one or two exceptions, spring 
wheat counties. Indiana grows a larger proportion 
of winter wheat, and consequently has this year pro- 
duced a much better average yield than Illinois. Many 
of the counties return high figures. Among those 
giving not less than eleven “tenths,” are Owen, John- 
son, Fayette, Franklin, Bartholomew, Brown, Daviess, 
Lawrence, Jennings, Ripley, Ohio, Jefferson, Wash- 
ington, Dubois, Pike, Gibson, Spencer and Harrison, 
compactly located in the south; Fountain, Warren, 
White, Cass, Clinton, Madison, Delaware, Blackford, 
Adams and Wabagh, in the central belt; and Lake, 
Porter, Kosciusco, Whitley, Noble, Lagrange and 
Steuben, in the north. 

Ohio, another winter wheat State, exhibits a remark- 
able increase in nearly all the wheat-growing counties, 
conspicuously in a belt of about two tiers of counties 
near the Ohio River, from Monroe and Washington 
in the east to Warren and Hamilton in the west, and 
in the central and northern sections, between Fairfield 
and Loraine, and Logan and Mahoning, while in the 
extreme north-west equally favorable results are shown 
in Ottawa, Lucas, Henry, Wood and Putnam. 

Wheat is quite variable in quality, much of the 
winter variety being superior, and some of it in the 
West injured by wet weather or lodging. Spring 
wheat did not generally mature so perfectly, and much 
of it in the North-west was injured in the shock or 
destroyed by floods. Complaints are made in some 
localities of disappointment in the yield in threshing. 
{The Tappahannock is well reported in Missouri]. 

Oats.—Rarely has there been a better season for 
oats than the present, very few of the States returning 
a less increase than ten per cent., and some giving 
thirty or thirty-five percent. The quality is generally 
superior. ‘he Excelsior oats sent out by the Depart 
ment have everywhere succeeded admirably, and have 
usually maintained their character as the heaviest 
grown inthe United States. The grain distributed 
weighed fifty-one pounds to the bushel, and in its pro- 
duct the weight is maintained in a remarkable degree. 
The cool wet weather of the spring and early summer 
were favorable to this crop. 

Ryg.—This minor grain crop has scarcely held its 
own in Illinois, [owa, Missouri and some of tae South- 
ern States, but has yielded abundantly upon an in- 
creased area in most of the States, particularly those 
upon the Atlantic slope. 

Bartry.—An attempt has been made, with a fair 
show of success, to enlarge the production of this grain, 
and terminate the scandal of its importation. ‘The 
iacrease is estimated at 14 per cent. in Indiana, 11 in 
Ohio, 9 in Michigan, 10 in Wisconsin, 26 in Minnesota, 
7 in Iowa, 20 in Nebraska, 28 in Kansas, 22 in Mis. 
souri, 37 in Kentucky, 7 in Pennsylvania, 20 in New 
York, and 14in New England. The quality is gener- 
ally good, [A great amount has been badly injured 
by the weather, and really No. 1 bright and clean bar- 
ley is searce.] 

Buckwueat.—This crop is less than an average, 
except in the New England States and in the North- 
western. 

Poratrors.—The season has been too dry for either 
kind of ‘potatoes in the Sonth and on the Atlantic 
coast to New York. New England generally has a 
good crop, and it is unusually good in the West, with 
the exception of Minnesota. The product of sweet 
potatoes is manifestly decreased. 

Tosacco.—The condition of this crop is not favor- 
able to a large production. About two-thirds of a 
crop is expected in Maryland and Virginia, and not 
exceeding nine-tenths in Kentucky and other portions 
of the West. [Much of this crop in Missouri has been 
greatly damaged by frost, and prices rule very high]. 

Sorenum.—The condition of sorghum is compara- 
tively low in most of the States. The moisture and 
coolness of the early part of the season were unfavor- 
able to growth and to the development of the saccha- 
rine element in the plant. [On the Western frontier 
the crop abounds, and the yield is more than good-as 
to quantity and quality.] 





Fartenine Cattie.—A slight increase is reported 
in the aggregate numbers of fattening cattle, as well 
as in their average condition. Sume of the States fail 
to maintain a full average, among which are New York, 
New Jersey, Kentucky and Illinois. [As far as our 
observation extends, fattening cattle are not abundant 
in Missouri]. 


ST. LOUIS GENERAL MARKETS. 
Orrice oF THE Rurau Wortp anv VALLEY FARMER, 
November 15, 1869. 


TOBACCO: Inferior and common lugs $7 50@8 
50, planters’ lugs $8 50@10 50, factory dried nominal 
$9@11 50, medium to good dark leaf $10@12 50.— 
We quote a demand for scraps at $3@5, black wrap- 
pers $12@17, medium to fine bright $25@75—none 
here. 

FLOUR: $5@5 30 for XX, $550 for XXX, and 
$6@7 75 for choice. 

BUCKWHEAT FLOUR: In better supply—range 
$7 75@8 60. 

CORNMEAL: City kiln-dried $4 50@4 90. 

WHEAT: Priceson Friday for red winter—reject- 
ed S0c; “No. 3, 84@88e; No. 2, 9¥O0@974e; strictly 
prime $1@1 05; No. 1 $1 08@1 124; choice $1 13@ 
$1 25. 

CORN: New, mixed, 69¢; choice yellow 90c; prime 
white 98c. 

OATS: Prime mixed 47¢; choice white 49c. 

BARLEY : Ohio winter $1 4743; Minnesota prime, 
$110; Illinois 95¢. 

HAY: Strictly prime to choice Timothy, $19@ 
19 50@20. 

COTLON: Middling 23c. 

HEMP: Undressed $140@175; dressed ¢230, and 
hackled tow $140. 

HIDES: Dry flint, 20c for Southern, 21¢ for West- 
ern; dry salt 17@18e; green do 10c. 

WOOL: Unwashed—medium and coarse, 29@33e; 
fine, 25@28c. Fleece washed, fine, 37@40c; medium 
and coarse, 40@44e. Tub washed, good to choice, 
53 @54e; fair, 51@S524. 

APPLES: Unsound mixed $1 25@1 75; good to 
choice Jenetons $2@2 50; fancy eating, $F4@4 50. 

BUTTER: Western, medium and prime, 22@24c 
to 26@30c; choice, 34@ 35e. 

EGGS: 29@32c, sbipper’s count and recounted. 

BEANS: Castor—$2 50 tor prime. Navy— $3 25@ 
3 50. 

POTATOES: Saturday, sales 242 sks Harrison at 
45e; 175 do Neshannocks at 30¢; 192 do Peachblows 
at 50c—all on levee. 180 bbls Neshannocks by deal- 
ers at $1 40@1 424@1 50. 

ONIONS: Saturday, sales 49 sks small red at 95e; 
184 do at $1 25; 140 bbls mixed at $3 50; 48 do Silver 
skins at $3 75. 

POULTRY: Turkeys 15@20e per lb.; 
$2 50@3 5v. 

GAME: Prairie chickens $3@5 50; quail $1 35@ 
175 as in size; duck $1 50(@2; rabbit $¥2@2 40—ail 
per dozen. Deer, 8S@1Ic per lb. 

FEATHERS; Steady at 80@83hc per Ib. 

BROOM CORN: $150@220 per ton. 

CRANBERRIES: $8@?9 for wild, $13@15 for eul- 
tivated. 


St. Louis Live Stock Market. 

Carrie.—-Nominally, we quote: Extra to choice 
#iipping beeves from $6 50@7; tirat-clasa butchers’ 
scock, $5 60@6 50; second class de, $4 50@5; third 
clas; do, $3 50@4; good to prime stockers’ steers and 
heifers, $4 25@4 50; medium to prime stock cattle, 
$3 25@4; inferior to common of all sorts, $2(@3; cat- 
tle per head, from $18@45, according to condition. 

Hoas.—Extra to prime packers’ hogs $10 20@10 
50, goodto prime $9 50@10, medium to fair $8 70@ 
9 25, good to prime stock hogs $7@8. 

Surep.—Extra to choice fat mutton sheep $1@5, 
good to prime $3 50@3 76, medium to fair $2@2 50, 
inferior aud common, $1 25@1 75. 

Horses AND Movxs.—Sales of carriage horses at 
$500(@ 600; good work horses $200@32d; medium do 
$150@165; plug horses $40@70. Mules, $200@250 
tor large, heavy; medium to fair $160@175; smali $70 


@80. 





Chickens 


THE WEATHER 
FOR THE WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 67H. 

The week just closed, has been quite pleasant for 
the season. The very low temperature of the week 
previous, was just hinted at on the morning of the 
3lst—the thermometer rising very well during the 
day. There were slight showers on the 3d, with a 
great amount of cloudiness, which continued to some 
extent till the 6th, when all became bright and beau- 
tiful. 

Mean of the week, 49°.8. 
Maximum on the Ist and 2d, 74°. 
Minimum on the 3lst, 18°. 
Range, 56°. 








OCTOBER. 
BY GEORGIA HEWITT. 
O ripe October! golden autumn weather! 
When the wild woods glow like fire the long, brigh; 


day 
When the brooklet and the mocking-bird together, 
Join their rippling music in a roundelay. 


On the stone wall hang the wild grape’s clusters, 
Where the sumach bushes scatter crimson leaves; 
By the roadside gleam the starry asters ; 
And her gauzy web the spider slowly weaves, 





All around, I hear the dead weeds stir and rustle; 
On the hiil top stands the mullein, grim and gray; 

In the woods the wild fowl whir and bustle; 
Nestled in the grass the cricket sings all day. 





The blue mist resteth softly on the meadows; 
The sunshine glances down the sloping hills 
Through bonny nooks; and cozy restful shadows 

On water dripping at the old red mill. 


And over all a peaceful dream doth hover, 
Of my childhood buried in the past so deep; 
Of the happy days and years so long gone over; 
Of the friends that ‘neath the flowers so sweetly sleep, 
—-From the Evening Post, 


_ 
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DOMESTIC PEACE. 

In the world, men seek for honor, wealth, dis 
play, learning, power, for lands, goods, authority, 
and they pat forth their most untiring efforts to 
secure their aims, ‘They rack mind and often : 
wear out life in the chase for their prizes. They F 
make a warfare, a race, a struggle of their bus 
iness life. And they come in from it to their 
homes worn and wearied with toil and care ani 
anxious thought. From farms, from shops, 
from markets, from offices, from streets, ther 
come home like jaded animals from the plov 
and cart. Such is the business life of the greti 
world of men. They make it, unnecessarily,é 
real battle. And coming from it as they do with 
worn nerves and wearied muscles, they feel tha 
home ought to be a place of rest, peace, quit. 
And if they do not find it a paradise they becou ff 
impatient, fretful, fault-finding. They come it f 
ina mood to be easily disturbed; soif the suppe J 
is not quite ready, or to their taste, madam it f 
the best of humor, the children all quiet and 
pleasant as kittens in the sunshine, the tire blar PF 
ing warm and cheerful, house in order, every 
thing right, they get fidgety, chafe, fret, foam J 
and scold, turning out what little peace there 
was in the house before they came in. They 
forget that there isa battle within as well # 
without; that there is work, care, trial, anxiety, 
weariness, struggle in-doors as well as out; thal 
women have a more nerve-wearing life the 
men, and more full of vexations, care and weat 
and tear. They forget the noisy children, who 
from sun tosun babble, ran, romp, and tur 
topsy-turvy the whole inside domain, quarrel 
ling, teasing, crying, hurting, bumping, bruising 
heads, noses, fingers, toes, growing worse and 
worse till they are still in sleep after the weary 
mencomein. They forget the sewing, patching 
cooking, dressing, washing, sweeping, dusting, 
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feeding, talking, ordering, chiding, guiding, that 
must go on amid every bustle and storm in the 
houses. And, forgetting these things, they often 
expect domestic peace without helping to make 
it. Ministers, moralists and men, have always 
talked of domestic peace as peculiarly the work 
of women. Wives and mothers, sisters and 
aunts, are expected to be Comestic angels, ever 
greeting with smiling welcome the men folks 
when they come in—come in what mood they 
may—and having a kind of domestic May-day 
always ready whatever may be the trials through 
which they have to pass. ‘This expectation is 
not just, unless the men-folks make up their 
minds to bring in a May-day with them. Do- 
mestic peace has been regarded too much as a 
one-sided matter. It has been understood to be 
the peculiar province of women to make it.— 
They must make peace and preserve it, however 
much the men of her household may disturb it. 
This one-sided view is all wrong. Domestic 
peace is the proper product of the goodness, virtue 
and kindness of both men and women. Each 
should consider the trials of the other and seek 
toalleviatethem. ‘They should strive to lighten 
each other’s burdens, and share each other’s 
cares. Men must not expect to find peace and 
joy in the house unless they carry them in.— 
Women must not expect that the men will bring 
in sunshine, unless they keep the home always 
sunny. Man and woman have both too many 
cares and toils. They both take life too hard. 
Tbey spend and waste too much of the fruits of 
their hard labors, They do not tive simply and 
plainly enough. But while each do make such 
up hill work of life, they should help each other, 
and expect nothing that they donot helpto make. 
“Live and help live’ is the motto. 
--- +ee--------- 
REVOLUTION IN EDUCATION. 

In nothing is the utilitarian tendency of the 
age more strikingly shown than in the revolu- 
tion going on in education. All know how ab- 
solutely unpractical and useless was speculative 
thought up to the time of the revival of learning 
in the sixteenth century. Plato’s Model Repub- 
lic, and Sir Thomas More’s Utopia, both gave 
evidence of the transcendent genius of their 
authors, and that this transcendent genius was 
wasted. Metaphysical speculation was acute to 
the last degree, but it wrought no good to man. 
It concerned itself in such questions as that of 
personal identity; that 1s, why is John John, 
and not Robert? and why is Robert Robert, and 
not John? After an exhausiive and critical dis- 
quisition on the learning of the question, and 
sharp metaphysical distinctions, it concluded 
that the personal identity of John consists in his 
Johnity, and that of Robert in his Robertness, 
all of which is very fine. 

The revival of learning which followed the 
discovery of the art of printing, brought with it 
a new tendency. Increased facility for inter- 
change of thought, stimulated thought. The 
mind began to inquire whether the mind was 
made only to play ; whether it could not be use- 
ful. Bacon came. It was his mission to show 
that to increase human happiness should be the 
ultimate end of speculation. It was his mission 
to showthat Sir Humphrey Davy’s safety lamp, 
which has saved the lives of thousands of miners, 
was of higher worth than all the splendid sen- 
tences in the Model Republic; that the learned 
philosopher who makes the discovery about 
Jobn’s Johnity would have done more for man- 
kind, if he had discovered a cure for ague. 

Bat the world learns slowly. What Bacon 
established was only a tendency. He did not 
complete the revolution, nor is il yet completed. 
Three centuries have elapsed, and we yet find 
men of strong mind devoting themselves, with a 
toileome devotion worthy of a higher pursuit, to 
reading the poetry of ‘'erence, Euripides and 
Sophocles, who might, without labor but with 
delight, read the better poetry of Byron, of Mil- 
ton, and of Shakespeare. We even find young 
men spending years in the study of languages 
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which they can never speak or write, and do not 
expect to speak or write. Sometimes they even 
do this to the neglect of living languages, with- 
out a knowledge of which they cannot swap 
horses with a neighbor born in Germany or 
France. 

But the revolution, happily, is still going on. 
The old colleges, not without a painful struggle, 
are gradually yielding to the compulsion of en- 
lightened public opinion, and giving less atten- 
tion to uselesslearning. They are beginning to 
understand that it is the business of education 
to fit men for usefulness, Hence they give in- 
creased attention to chemistry, geology, engin- 
eering and politicaleconomy. Some have even 
gone the length of teaching anatomy and phys- 
iology, so that a graduate may know why the 
dampsinan old well strangle. Here is certainly 
flattering progress. Thereis hope that in three 
hundred years more, they may learn that if one 
of their graduates should become a gardener or 
farmer, he wouid like to know that plants have 
stamens, and pistils and circulation. 

But the revolution is apparent not more in 
the change made in the old colleges than in the 
policy adopted in the new ones. All, or nearly 
all, of the insticutions of learning recently es- 
tablished, give prominence to what are called 
the useful seiences. Agriculture holds a con- 
spicuous place. The policy is also gaining ad- 
herents among the more intelligent, of estab- 
lishing chairs of journalism. One of the most 
influential of the New York journals favors the 
policy. We have already expressed our approval. 
General Lee is now actually at work endowing 
such a chair in the college of which he is Presi- 
dent. 

We would not now be understood as discour- 
aging the study of the ancient languages. Let 
those who desire, prosecute such studies. But 
it is too much that every young man who seeks 
a collegiate education should be compelled to 
devote years of toil in such studies, to the neglect 
of sciences immeasureably more valuable. It 
is too much that so large a proportion of the 
educational energies of the country should be 
appropriated to the study of languages which 
nobody speaks, and so small a proportion to 
languages and sciences which every man ought 
to know something of. The revolution is ad- 
vancing rapidly, but not too rapidly.—St. Louis 
Times. 

aa 

Te.t Your Morner.—l wonder how many 
girls tell their mothers everything. Not those 
‘“‘voung ladies’? who, going to and from school, 
smile, bow, and exchange notes and cartes de 
visites with young men who make fun of them 
and their pictures, speaking in a way that 
would make their cheeks burn with shame if 
they heard it. All this, most incredulous and 
romantic young ladies they will do, although 
they gaze at your fresh young faces admiring- 
ly, and send or give you charming verses and 
bouquets. No matter what “other girls do”— 
don’t you do it. 

School-girl flirtations may end disastrously, 
as many a foolish, wretched young girl could 
tell you. Your yearning for some one to love, 
is a great need of every woman’s heart. But 
there is a time for everything. Don’t let the 
bloom and freshness of your heart be brushed 
off in silly flirtations. And above all, tell your 
mother everything. Never be ashamed to tell 
her—who should be your beat friend and con- 
fident—all that you think and feel. It is so 
very strange that so many young girls will tell 
every person but their mother that which is 
most important she should know. It is very 
sad that indifferent persons should know more 
about her own fair daughters than she does 
herself.— Fanny Fern. 

hese Bet ks EOE BEE 

For tHe Cure or all Bronchial and Throat diseases 
and Consumption in its early stages, nothing equals 
Dr. Pierce’: Alterative Extract or Golden Medical 
Diseovery. Sold by druggists, or send three dollars 
and twenty-five cents to Dr. R. V. Pierce, of Buffalo, 
N. Y., and get three bottles free of express charges, 





The Valley of the Mississippi. 

The Mississippi is the King of Rivers. Tak- 
ing rise almost on the northern limit of the tem- 
perate zone, it pursues its majestic course near- 
ly due South to the verge of the tropics, with 
its tributaries washing the Alleghanies on the 
one hand and the Rocky Mountains on the other, 
throughout the entire length of those great moun- 
tain chains. The Amazon or La Plata may 
possibly bear to the sea an equal volume of 
waters; the Nile flows through more uniformly 
genial climates, and ripples over grander and 
more ancient relics of the infancy of mankind ; 
the Ganges or the Hoang-ho may be intimately 
blended with the joys and griefs, the fears and 
hopes, of more millions of human beings ; while 
the Euphrates, the Danube, or the. Rhine, is far 
richer in historic associations and bloody, yet 
glorious, memories — but the Mississippi still 
justifies its proud appellation of, “The Father 
of Waters.” Its valley includes more than one 
million square miles of the richest soil on earth, 
and is capable of sustaining in plenty half the 
population of the globe; its head-springs are 
frozen half the year, while cane ripens and frost 
is rarely seen at its mouth; and a larger and 
richer area of its surface is well adapted at once 
to Indian corn, to wheat, and to grass—to the 
apple, the peach and the grape, than of any other 
commensurate region of earth. Its immense 
prairies are gigantic, natural gardens, which 
need but the plow to adapt them to the growth 
of the most exacting and exhausting plants! It 
‘s the congenial and loved home of the choicest 
animals. I judge that more game is now roving 
at will over its immeasurable wilds and pastures 
than is found on an equal area all the world 
besides. It is the geographic heart of North 
America, and probably contains fully half the 
arable land in the New World, North of the 
Isthmus of Darien.—Harper’s Magazine. 





Hea.tu anv Beauty.—The majority of wo- 
men lead far from wholesome lives; and, as 
beauty is more or less a matter of health, too 
much can never be said against such abuses of 
it as are yet in fashion. The worst of these 
abuses is, that they lead to a perversion of 
taste. Quite naturally the fragile type of beau- 
ty has beeome the standard of the present day, 
and men admire in real life the lly-cheeked, 
small-waisted, diaphanous-looking creatures, 
idealized by living artists. When we become 
accustomed to a nobler kind of beauty, we 
shall attain to « loftier ideal. Men will seek 
nobility rather than prettiness, strength rather 
than weakness, physical perfection rather than 
physical degeneracy, in the women they select 
as mothers of their children. Artists will re- 
joice and sculptors will cease to despair when 
this truly happy consummation is reached.— 
Let none regard it as chimerical or Utopian. 
A very little rationalism brought to bear upon 
daily life would place physical well being with- 
in the reach of women ofall ranks; and when 
health leads the way, beauty is seldom slow to 
follow. 


— nn 960 

Aut Beauty 1s or Gop.—The golden gates 
of Day opening on the balmy East; the Night’s 
pale regent, and the countless stars; the fruits 
of the earth ; the flowers of the field; the val- 
ley, the mountain, the streamlet, the ocean !— 
Love and truth are of God, for they are beau- 
tiful in their purity and immutability! Musie 
is of God, for to its sacred voice sang the Morn- 
ing Stars, when they hymned his glory and 
praise! Wisdom is of God, for it is Beauty ino- 
tellectual; and Virtue, for it is Beauty moral. 
Penitence is of God, for it is the portal of heav- 
en! Concience, the soul’s monitor; sorrow, its 
chastener; hope, its comforter; and peace, its 
reward—are of God, for they are beautiful in 
their fidelity, patience, constance, and celestial 
quietude! Justice and mercy are of God, for 
they are the beauty of Holiness, and Holiness 
is God Himself in his Beatitude and Beauty. 
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Science - Fducation Movement. 

When Europe emerged from the ignorance 
and barbarism of the dark ages, the study of the 
Latin classics was supposed to comprehend al! 
that was necessary to enlighten the mind of 
man; and the mastery of these remains of a 
dead age, was the end and aim of all instruction. 
The spirit of the age asked no more for century 
after century, so long as the priesthood were 
the sole directors of thought, and monasieries 
held shut up in their dreary walls all the learn- 
ing which otherwise might have pervaded 
the world and hastened the brightness of the 
coming day. 

This power of leading the human mind in the 
beaten track, was so great that, when even the 
Divine inspirations freed humanity from the 
terrible shackles of superstition, and bid it arise 
and study nature under the light afforded by the 
Divine radiance—centuries passed away before 
the infantile mind acquired vigor enough to 
trust alone to its own inherent power. But, 
after this slow and almost imperceptible pro- 
gress towards the true end of education—the 
training of the mind, to make it self-helping 
and self-sustaining, trusting only to the spark of 
divinity which is in ii—we see the beginning of 
a reform which is to place education on its true 


basis. 

The following extract, from the address of 
President George Robertson, of the Royal Soci 
ety of Arts, Edinburgh, 1868, sets forth the pres- 
ent condition and wants of education so clear- 
ly, that we take pleasure in laying them before 
our readers; 

““Gentlemen—At the close of this, the second 
year in which J have had the honor of being 
the President of the Royal Scottish Society ot 
Arts. Tcan think of no fitter subject upon which 
to address its Fellows, than the movement 
which has lately sprung up through the length 
and breadth of Great Britain, in favor of the 
systematic introduction of the elements of sci- 
ence into the education of all classes of the com- 
munity. ‘To create a revolution in the old-es- 
tablished educational training of a great nation 
18, however, no slight task. ‘I'he fitful attempts 
of the popular lecture room, will not supply the 
motion necessary to overcome the vast inertia 
of ages; but, the movement has begun, and 
the growing energy of the liberated mind of man 
will not let it rest. ‘Technical education must 
soon take rank far above what are now called 
the learned professions—Divinity, Law, &c. It 
is the kind of education which is more immedi- 
ately applicable to the engineer and the archi- 
tect, the metallurgist and the miner, the agri- 
culturist and the chemical manufacturer. When 
we think of the numbers engaged in these pro- 
fessions, and their enormous value to the pros- 
perity of our country—we at once gain a notion 
of the importance of the question. 

‘* But, it is said that most of our Technical 
Schools, both in the Arts and Agriculture, have 
been comparative failures. Why is this? Plain- 
ly, because we have not only to contend with 
tangible objects, but the spirit of the people of 
ofthe age. We have not, as yet, been able to 
make even our teachers comprehend that there 
is as much mental culture in learning science, 
asin studying language. ‘The study of the dead 
languages was proper in its time, but that day 
has passed away; the greater part of mankind 
now make their bread by the present, and not 
by the past. A great change must be made; the 
rising generation must be trained in the princi- 
ples of science, because this kind of education 
is that which is most useful to those who have 
their bread to make in this, the middle of the 
nineteenth century. Polite learning is well, but 


it cannot longer supersede the scientific and 
useful, IL have no wish to depreciate the study 
of the dead languages, as a means of mental 
culture ; but they can no longer claim to be the 
end of education. But, this age of science, 
which we see so splendidly dawning, has its 
peculiar danger in the spirit of materialism, 
which is creeping over the world. Mav looks 
around him and sees so many wondrous inven- 
tions and discoveries, so many creations appar- 
ently of his own, that he is in danger of forget- 
ting bis Creator. ‘Is not this great Babylon 
that I have built by the might of my power?’ 
said a haughty monarch of old. And twenty- 
four centuries have not diminished the natural 
pride of man’s heart. The purple and fine 
linen of the old-world greatness are now far 
excelled by the majesty of modern science — 
Man’s wishes are now whispered by the lightning 
of heaven; his garments are dyed by the fossil 
sunbeams of former ages ; the laws which regu- 
late the universe are being laid bare by his 
investigations; and man is rushing where 
‘angels fear to tread.’ The ancient bulwarks of 
our faith are attacked, the writings of Inspiration 
doubted, and the wonders of a Creator reduved 
tothe ordinary laws of matter! Shall we, there- 
fore, dread the discoveries of Science? or wish, 
if it were possible, to stifle investigation? I 
say, No. Let the heavens be swept for every 
nebula that adds more worlds to our own; let 
the rocks be searched for every imprint of the 
footsteps of the Creator. The telescope shows 
us our littleness; the microscope but reveals 
His greatness—every glimpse of light brings us 
nearer to sunrise! In attempting, therefore, to 
compare the theories of our imperfect science 
with the revealed Word of God, we should do 
so cautiously and reverently. Let religion and 
science run on in nearly parallel lines side by 
side, but gradually converging. Intheend they 
will meet.” 


DOMESTIC DEPARTMENT. 


To Wasa Raa Carrris: “Take some clean warm 
water ina pail, and with a clean white cotton or woolen 
cloth—that you may the better see the progress you 
make, wring out of the water every time as dry as you 
ean—proceed to rub your carpet withit. Ifvery dirty, 
a scrub-brush and soap may be used. You can do so 
without wetting yourcarpetthrough. Ican. It must 
not be wet at all, only dap Shut up doors, open 
windows: a day will dry it. Ifit is in the kitchen or 
dining-room that must be used daily, rub up a little at 
atime, and place thereon atowel or paper. Each one 
will walk around the mark. Don't imagine you can 
do this after your carpet is up and on the grass, even 
though four big stones be on thecorners. Neither can 
it be done on the floor after the tacks are out. Never 
put down a carpet without straw under it—the straw 
acts as strainer for the sand and dirt, and theside next 
he straw will be cleaner than when put down.” 


PERPETUAL Paste.—A perpetual paste may be made 
by dissolving an ounce of alum in a quart of warm 
water. When cold, add as much flour as will make 
it the consistency of cream; then stir into it half a 
teaspoonful of powdered rosin, and two or three cloves. 
Boil it to a consistency, stirring all the time. It will 
keep for twelve months, and when dry may be softened 
with water. 

ReviaBLeE YEAST.—Take ten or a dozer common- 
sized potatoes, and boil and mash them; boil a handful 
of hops in two quarts of water; scald a quart of flour; 
add the flour and potatoes together; put in one cup of 
Sugar, one-half cup of ginger, and let it stand until 
cool enough not to scald; then stir in yeast, and let 
it rise; when light, put it in a jug and cork it tightly, 
and set it in a cool place. 


TRANSPARENT Pix.—Take three eggs, two table- 
spoonfuls of sugar, one teacup of rich cream, three 
tablespoonfuls of jelly; flavor with lemon; and bake 
with the crust. 


Pork Cake.——One-half pound of salt pork chopped 
fine, with one-half pint of boiling water poured over 
it; one cup of molasses, one cup of sugar, one tea- 
spoonful of each, saleratus, cloves, cinnamon and nut- 
meg; four cups of flour, and one-half pound of fruit 





OneIDA Brown Breap.—One quart of Indian meal, 
one quart of rye meal, one teaspoonful of soda, half 
a cup of molasses, with a slight sprinkling of salt. A 





little sour milk improves it. Mix to the consistency 
of pancake batter. Bake from an hour to an hour and 
a half, according to the heat of your oven. 


A Nice Jetty.—To one ounce of Cooper’s isinglass, ° 


add one cup of sugar, the juice of two lemons, and half 
a pint of cold water. After standing three hours add 
one pint of boiling water. 


Goop PLain Dessert.—Boil a pint of molasses until 
it thickens considerably ; prepare some light bread cut 
about one-half inch in thickness; butter one side 
thinly; dip the bread into the boiled syrup as you 
would in making milk toast. Arrange the slices one 
above the other on a small platter; pour on what re. 
mains of the syrup. Serve warm. 


AppLe Custarp.—Take apples pared, cored and 
slightly stewed, sutticient to cover the dish; six egge, 
one quart ef milk, spice to your taste. Bake it one- 
third of an hour. 

tee --—-- —— 


“They Cure!’’ What Cures? AYER’S CHERRY 
PECTORAL for a Cough, AYER’S PILLS fora pur- 
gative, and AYER’S SARSAPARILLA for the com- 
plaints that require an alterative medicine, 


A Favorable Notoriety.—The good reputation, 
and extended use of “Brown's BroncaiaAL TROCHES” 
for Coughs, Colds and Throat Diseases, has caused 
the Troches to be extensively imitated. Obtain on- 
lyt he genuine “Brown's Broncaiau Trocues, and 
do not be influenced by those who make more profit 
by selling worthless imitations. 


THE WEATHER. 
FOR THE WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 137TH. 

The weather has been very uniformly cold during 
the pust week, and very much below the average of 
variation. Cloud, snow and coldness, have been the 
prevailing features, with every indication of its con- 
tinuance. Every person and every operation seems 
thrown out of order. Tree and vineyard planting 
are thrown sadly out, and confidence in further plaot- 
ing this season is quite broken. Still, where there is 
the will, there is no need for lazying around—there 
is much that can and ought to be done. Much se- 
verer weather has to be expected before the season is 
through, Lest the winter be not only early, but se- 
vere and long continued, let every energy be put forth 
in preparation. 

Mean of the week, 35.938 
Maximum on the ‘th, 44°, 
Minimum on the 11th, 28°, 
Range, 16°. 


- POULTRY OF ALL KINDS, 


GAME, BUTTER, 
Cheese, Lard, Dried Fruit, 


AND FARM PRODUCE, 
Will be received and sold on COMMISSION, by 


COLMAN & Co., 


FRUIT COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
612 North Fifth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 








“MISSOURI NURSERY. 
GRAPE VINES A SPECIALTY, 


And by the 100,000. Sugar Maple and Red Bud 
Seed, $5 per bush.; $5 per half bush. Also, Prime 
Peach Pits. JOS. CLARK & CO., 
novl3-4t Pevely, I. M. R. R., Mo. 


The Ohio Improved Chester Hogs 
Produce tke greatest amount of Pork, for food con- 
sumed, of any known breed. Send stamp for its de- 
scription and a great variety of other Thorough-bred 
and Imported Animals and Fowls, L. B. Sitver, 
nov20-6teow Salem, O. 

LARGE STOCK. 

Hon. John Dan‘orth, of New London, Conn., senta 
sworn statement to the Agricultural Department, 
Washington, D, C., under date of Dec. 23th, 1868, that 
two Ohio Improved Chester Hogs, purchased of L. B. 
Silver, Salem, 0., weighed when 203 months old as 
follows: One named Slick, one thousand three hundred 
and fifty-four; one named Beauty, one thousand four 
hundred and fifty-two. 


HOG CHOLERA CURED. 
Send One ($1) Dollar and get a Recipe by which you 
can prevent or stop Cholera amongst your Hogs. <Ad- 
dress, Gro. S. Sivtzy, Hopkinsville, Ky. [nov20-4t 
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PREMIUMS 


FOR CLUBS. 


The 22d year and the 24th volume of the 


RURAL WORLD, 


Will begin on the FIRST OF JANUARY, 1579, and 
will continue to be published at TWO DOLLARS 
per annum. Subscriptions for that year are now in 
order, and the remaining numbers of this year will 
be sent in all cases Free from the time they are re- 
ceived at the office in St. Louis. Persons sending 
Clubs, will be rewarded as follows: 

FR®E COPIES. 

For Five NEW Subscribers, a free copy one year. 
For Eight OLD Subscribers, a free copy one year. 
GRAPE VINES. 

Fora Club of Four,'6 Concord Grape Vines, or 6 
Clinton, or 6 Hartford Prolific, or 2 of each of them. 
SMALL FRUITS. 

Or for a Club of Four, 1 dozen Large Red Dutch 
Currants, or | dozen Houghton Seedling Gooseber- 
ries, or 1 dozen Lawton, or 1 dozen Kittatinny, or 1 
dozen Wilson’s Early Blackberry plants, or 4 of each 
of them ; or 1 dozen Philadelphia, or 1 dozen Miami, 
or 1 dozen Doolittle Raspberries, or 4 of each of 
them. 

WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY. 

Fora Club of ‘fen, a Webster’s National Pictorial 
Dictionary, being a combined edition of the Great 
Universal Abridged, containing 1040 pages, aud over 
800 engravings. 

APPLE TREES AND PEACH TREES. 

For a Club of Twenty, 50 assorted Apple Trees, or 
50 Assorted Peach Trees, of good size and choice 
varieties, or 25 of each. 

SEWING MACHINES. 

Fora Club of Sixty, a Wheeler & Wilsen’s Family 
Sewing Machine, worth $75; or, 

For a Club of Sixty, a Wilcox & Gibb’s Family 
Sewing Machine, worth $75; or, 

For a Club of Fifty, a Wilcox & Gibbs’ Family 
Sewing Machine, worth $58. 

KNITTING MACHINE. 

Fora Club of Sixty, a Lamb’s Family Knitting 
Machine, worth $60. 

Nawes to form Clubs may be sent at different times 
and from different post-offices. 

Those intending to send Clubs should begin at 
once—before others take the field. Everybody is 
authorized to go-ahead and form clubs, Ladies, last 
year, formed many of our largest Clubs, and can do 
80 again, and obtain a valuable Sewing Machine or 
other Premium. 

NO HUMBUG PREMIUMS. 

Our readers will see that we offer no Humbug Pre- 
miums to mislead and deceive those who have the 
kindness to work for our paper. Every Premium is 
valuable, All are just such articles as are needed hy 
every family. Most of the Plants offered will be sent 
by mail prepaid. All other articles will be carefully 
packed and delivered, without charge, to any express 





office or railroad depot or steamboat line that may be 
desired. 

Now, friends, for x long pull, a strong pull, and a 
pull altogether. The RURAL WORLD has been 
true to the Farming interests of the West. It bas 
been your friend. Beits friend in return, and run up 
a subscription list for 1870 that will put it in the front 
ranks of the Agricultural press of the country. 

All Remittances should be sent to 

NORMAN J. COLMAN, 
Pus.isner, 612 North Fifth Street, 
St. LOUIS, MO. 
Choice Thoroughbred Poultry, at 
VERY LOW PRICES. Send for Circular of redu- 
ced prices of Aylesbury Ducks, Golden Feather Tur- 
keys, and Black Poland Fowls. In trios only. 


Addrese, H, B. ALVERSON, P.O. Bux 85, Cherry 
Valley, Winnebago County, [Il. [nov20-2t 


VINEGAR. CIDER. WINE. | 


A book of directions for making vinegar by the 
quick process and other ways; for making, fining 
and preserving cider and wine—various plans. Also 
making Champagne cider, &c. Will be sent to any 
applicant for $1. Address, W. Tf. RAMAGE, 
novl3-2t Ashtabula, Ohio. 


WANTED. 

A No. 1 GARDENER, who understands the manage- 

ment of glass, grafting, &e. Must be sober, and not 

afraid of work. A married man, with at most, but 
few children, preferred, Address M. C. McLary, 

nov13-2t Charleston, Coles Co., Ill 


EARLY ROSE POTATOES. 

Price $2.50 per bush., $6 per bb]. PrivapeLpaia 
RASPBERRY plants, $6 per 100. Choice BranMa 
FOWLS, 32 each. For sale by F. CURTIS, 

novl3-st Alton, Ills. 


L. HOOPES & COMPANY, 
PRODUCE AND GENERAL COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS, 

No. $4 WARREN ST, NEW YORK, 
Solicit consignments of every description of Produce, 
&e., &c., as they possess complete facilities of giving 
satisfaction, by taking proper care and disposing o! 
produce at the bighest market prices. Shippers will 
be notified on, and their shipments will be sold imme 
diately after, arrival, if no request to bold is made. 
Returns will be sent within five days after receipt of 
consignments; thus Consigners to us willavoid delay 
in receiving the proceedsof{theirshipments, Advances 
made on consignments ofany amount, by draft or other- 
wise. fey Send for our extensive Weekly Price Cur- 
rent, the most complete report of Now York Market 
Produce and Groceries publisked. It is furnished free; 
with shipping cards or marking plate. A trial of our 
house will preve our assertions. “ty nov13-St 
L. J. SHARP. JAS. EDWARDS. 


SHARP & EDWARDS, 


Produce & Commission Merchants 
pas> SPECIALTY—BUTTER, EGGS, 
GAME, de. 
No. 614 North Fifth Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
res Consignments Solicited. ae | 


Rerer tro—James Reilley & Co., Pork Packers; 
B. M. Chambers, Pres. Butchers & Drovers’ Bank ; 
J. H. Tracey, Cashier Central Savings Bank; E. Hay- 
den, Agent Am. M. U. Ex. Co. 


FARMS for sale in Benton Co., Mo. 


100 ACRES—80 of PRAIRIE, 20 of TIMBER. 
The prairie is gently undulating; all improved; 60 
seeded to wheat. Half mile from Lincoln P. 0.: 10 
miles north of Warsaw; 12 miles from R. R.; daily 
mail stages, stores, blacksmiths’ shops, &c. Timber | 
mile from prairie. 

Also farm of 160 ACRES ; 100 of excellent prairie 
joining above; 60 of timber. All improved and in 
closed. 

Alsc, 140 ACRES. 109 of prairie, finely improved; 
15 seeded to wheat; new house of 6 rooms, barn 50x70; 
40 acres in meadow, plenty of stock water, &c. 

These farms comprise one body of land, and will 
be sold altogether or separately, to suit purchasers 
jar TIMBER ALL SELECTED IN LOTS, Good 
Schools, Churches, &«. Price $25 per acre. Crops, 
steck and farming uiensils, will be sold with farms, 
if desired. For further particulars inquire of J. B. 
COLEGROVE, Lincoln, Benton Co., Mo. oc30-4t 








THE STOVES 


OF THE PERIOD. 


WHAT HOUSEKREPERS SAY 


About Our New 





For Wood and Coal. 


“Their value cannot be estima 
ted.” 


“Each succeeding year adds to 
their popularity.” 


“No economical Housekeeper 
can afford to be without them.”’ 


“They ought to be in every 
house in this Country.” 


“They can be cheerfully and 
conscientiously recommended by 
every person whoever used them.’ 


“Thoroughly reliable in all sit- 
uations, never failing to operate 
and give perfect satisfaction.” 


13,347 sold in 1868. 


14,057 sold in 9 months 
of 1869. 


FILLEY’S 
GENUINE CHARTER OAK STOVES, 


ANE MANUFACTURED ONLY BY THE 


EXCELSIOR MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, | 


LOUIS, 


ST 


MO., 
gas And sold by all Stove Dealers. “Gag 
> 


nov2tdec2tjanIt 








COLMAN’S RURAL WOKLD 





Nov. 20, 








GUARANTEE ip 


the contents of which 
must be kept a profound secret, and not be made known 





MONTHLY to any party engaging with us. 
ness strictly confidential. 
ed sent by express or mail; 


to your nearest friend. Address us in confidence, 
and we will write you full particulars by return mail. 
[cOPrYRIGHUTED.] NOYES & CO., 

65 Wall Street, New York. 


STAMMERING cured by Bates’ Appliances. For 
descriptive pamphlet, address Simeson & Co., box 
5076, N.Y. 


PEER ESSE EBS 


TO THE WORKING CLASS—We are now pre- 
pared to furnish all classes with constant employment 
at home, the whole of the time or for spare moments. 
Business new, light and profitable. Persons of either 
sex easily earn from 50c. to $5 per evening, anda 
proportional sum by devoting their whole time to the 
business. Boys and girls earn nearly as much .as 
men. That all who sce this notice may send their 
address, and test the business, we make this unpar- 
alleled offer: To such as are not well satisfied, wo will 
send $1 to pay for the trouble of writing. Full par- 
ticulars, a valuable sample, which will do to commence 
work on, and a copy of The People’s Literary Com- 
panion—one of the largest and best family newspa- 
pers published—all sent free by mail. Reader, ifyou 
want permanent, profitable work, address 

_E. C.ALLEN & CO., Avausta, | MAINE. 








B25: AD DAY—33 now articles for Agents, Samples 
FREE. Ti. B. SHAW, Aurnep, Mr. 


COMMON SENSE 


WANTED—AGENTS. $250 per month to sell the 
only GENUINE EMPROVED COMMON SENSE 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. Price only $18. 

treat inducements to Agents. This is the most pop- 
ular Sewing Machine of the day—makes the famous 
“Elastic Lock Stitch”—will do any kind of work that 
can be done on any machine—100,000 sold, and 
the demand constantly increasing. Nowisthe time 
to take an Agency. Send for Circulars. Z4&Be- 
ware of infringers.-q Address SECOMB & CO, 
Boston, Mass., Pittsburgh, Pa., or St. Louis, Mo. 


Prindle’s Steamer, 
For Cooking Food for Stock. 
Send Stamp for Circular to 


R. H. Allen & Co. 


P. oO. Box 376, 
New-York. 


MAPLE SHADE FLOCK 
Thoroughbred Cotswolds. 


The subscriber offers for sale his celebrated flock 
of COTSWOLDS, consisting of Rams, Ewes and 
Lambs. Every sheep is guaranteed thoroughbred, 
and either imported direct from England from best 
flocks, ortheir descendants. Price of Rams, $150 to 
250. Ewes, from $100 to $150. Lambs, $100 each. 
Sheep boxed and delivered at Railroad, with food to 
Jast their journey. Address, JOHN D. WING, 
Washington, Dutchess Co., New York. 


KNIT---KNIT---KNIT. 
AGENTS WANTED everywhere to sell the AMERI- 
CAN KNITTING MACHINE, the only practical 
Family Knitting Machine everinvented. Price $25. 
Will Knit 20,000 stitches per minute. Address, 
AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE CO., Boston, 
Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 


is CIRCULATE IT WIDELY. 
IT WILL PO GOOD WHEREVER IT IS READ. 


NEW YORK OBSERVER, 


$3 50 PER ANNUM. I 
SAMPLE COPIES FREE. 
SIDNEY E. MORSE, JR., & CO., 














$100 to $250 


weekly to Agents everywhere selling our Pa TENT 


or write for particulars to, the Giirard Wire Mills, 


$1140 Howl made itin six months. 
THE 1E MAGIC COMB will change any colored hair or 


Druggists generally. 
37 Park Row, New York. § 


A GOOD OFFER !!! 
Six Months’ Time 


GIVEN TO THOSE WHO WANT TO PROCURE 


NURSERY STOCK 


This Fall for Spring sales or Spring planting. 
We have yet to offer, over 200,000 very fine Frnit 
Trees, and a large stock of Osage Hedge Plants, Vines, 
Small Fruits, Roses, andin fact a big stock of every 
thing in the Nursery Line. We will sell the above 
in bills of $100 and over, and take note well secured 
payablo 6 months from Novy, Ist, or discount 6 per 
cent. for cash. Cataloguesfree. Address, 
HARGIS & SOMMER, box 2410, Quincey, Ds, 
N.B-—A few thousand Apple Roots, and a few bar 
rels Poach sced, yet to spare, for cash. 500,000 Root 
Grafts will be put up to order: nov20_2t 


Hall’s Patent Husking Gloves. 


A new invention, made of best calf leather, with 
metal claws attached, to assist and protect the hands, 
both right and left handed. Warranted the bes! 
hand husker ever invented, made to Jace eo aa to fii 
the hands. Inordering, state size—large, medium or 
small, Sample sent for $1; 12 pairs, $10. Sent by |; 
express, C. 0. D., if desired. Address, HW. W. 
ROGERS, JR. & BRO., Produce Comwission Mer- 
chante, No. 2, N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Tl. 
nov20—2t 


HOW’ MAKE 
uPARNM PAY 


English and German. Every Varmer, Stock Rairer, 
Gardener and Fruit Culturist, may double all their 











profits, Sales immeuse. Agents wanted. Send for 
circular. A money-weaking business. Addreevs ZEIG 
LER, McCURDY & CO., 503 N. Sixth Street, St. 
Louis, Mo. ect )-13t 

Eiease Piants. 

I have a large stock of hedge plants of eo: d si 
and quality, that I will cell at fair rates—as low a: any 
when QuaLiry of plants is considered. They are 


grown at Jerseyville, Iils., 45 miles north of Saint 
Louis, where parties are invited to come and inspect 
them for themselves. Letters of inquiry promptly 
answered, Address, ISAAC SNEDIC + 
nov6-4in 4m Jeneus ville, 


WANTED HOMES 


AGENTS FOR 


wKFORTUNES 


In the West and South. How, why, ard where to find 


them. The wonderful progress and resources of the 
country. Frezh, interesting and popular. Five tilus 
trations. A rare chance to make money. Send for 


TG CO. 503 Nertt 
eet3o-1st 


circular to PEOPLE’S PUBLISHID 
Sixth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


PEACH SEED WANTE :D. 


Parties havi: 





We have inquiries fur Peach Seed 


it for sale would do well to correspy we with ue. A 
dress COLMAN & CO., 612 North Sth Street, 
St. y mis, Mo. 


True Miami Raspberries and 
Wilson’s Albany Strawberrics. 


Ihave a large and very euperior steck of the genu- 
ine Miami raspberry plants, all grown from the tips 
of young plants and of the beet quality. Also a 
splendid stock of Wilson’s Albany Strawberry plants. 
all young, thrifty plants. These will all be 
very low by the quantity. Address, 

THEODORE KNEEDLER, Collinsville, 


seld 





per Month gosran iteed.— 
Sure pay. Salaries paid 
Call xt, 
251 


Cow 


Evsrvasting Waite Wire Cioties Lines. 


North Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


{sepl1-5t 
secret : 
sample mailed free. A.J. Fut LLAM, N3 _< 


Address, Magic Comps Co., 


WILLIAM MILLER, JR., 


Importer and Breeder of 


COTSWOLD SHEEP. 


Poat-effice address, ATRA, Canada West. 
feb18 -ty 


EVERY F ARMER His Own MILLER! 


THE DIAMOND MILL COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


ARF MANUFACTURING 


Yr ad ™ s 
SIX Sizes of GRIST Mills, 
FOR HAND AND POWER USE, 

Having capacities of from 1 to 30 bushels per hour, 
and at prices from $15 to $175—being Less THAN 
onn- HALF the price of Burr Stone Mills of corres- 
ponding capacities. These Mills are the most dura- 
ble of any yet invented, are SELF- SHARPENING, and 
can be run steadily for years without the expenditure 
ofa dollar for dressing or repaizs. Hach Mill is ful- 
ly warranted, and will moro tha 


SAVE ITS PRICE EVERY YEAR: 


zay Send for Descriptive Circular and Price List 








Address THE DIAMOND MILL COMPANY, 

a 6m] 18 Kast Seco od Street, C ‘incinnati, Ohio. 
VINEGAR. HOW M, DE F ROM Cc IDER, 
WINE, Molasecs, or Sorghnm, in 
I ) hours , Without using drugs. For circulars, addrees 
¥. ® SAGE, \ inegar M: aker, C romwell, Conn. {au28-ly 


CLOVER HILL IMPORTING 
And B: ‘eeding Stock Farm, 


HAS FOR SALE AT ALL TIMES, 

Trotting and Pacing Horses, 

Thoroughbred Durh: vm, Ayrshire & Alderney Cattle, 

English Cheshire, Chester White and Suffolk Hogs, 

Cashmere Goats, and ; 

Fancy Poultry of 7 Kinds. 
Address, L. W. H. 

fl tN rth Cc outnercial Bt 


WRIGHT, 
St. Lox vis, Mo. 


ROSE Por ATOES AT SPECIAL 


4 2m] 


Y 
t 
EARLY 





rates. Having a ter ge stock of these famous pota- 
tot L bei rt of elo rage room und money, I 
will sell at spec ial rates for a short time, to those that 
wish to purchece this fall. Ae idres 


K. A. RIEUL, Alton, Ilinvis. 
THOROUGH-BRED & TROTTING HORSES 


Short-Llorn and Alde rncy Cattle, 
And South-Down Sheep, 
FOR SALE AT 
Woodburn Farm, Spring Station, Woodford Co. Ky. 
feb27-1¥] A. J. ALEXANDER. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


MARK TWAIN’S 


NEW BOOK with 234 Engravings. 
THE INNOCENTS ABROAD ; 
*, The New Pilgrim’s Progress! 


f 

Th mosl read al fe, ¢ Ju Yau Lle, lu ughable and 
popular book srintid vor years. 

Do yo th Wi - 1 fo moke m texts fs stor thaw ever before 


in your life?) Sell this Book, 400 volumes sold in 
New York city in one hes. 20 060 voJumes pripied in 
advance and vow ready for agents. Send for oi 
lar to FL A. HUTCHINSON & CO., 502 North 6th f Bt, 


St. Lonis, Me oe2 rind 
OAKLAND HERD--PURE BRED 
Short Horns, ofthe most valuable strains of blood 
at all times forsale. Also, 


BERKSHIRE PIGS. 


Catalogues furnished upon application. 
30-lyr D. M. McMILLAN, Xenia, Ohio. 


‘MONEY 


+20—a $10 one for $30, &e. 
CARLOS & CO. 


Can he saved by eending 

to us for aSewing Machine 

of any kind. An $18 

Machine for $13-—-a $20 

one for $15—a $30 one for 
Send for price Jist. 

, box 2518, Bt. Louis, Mo. 


‘|200 Made in One Week, 


. by ope of cur agents selling our SEWING MACHINE. 
beard to a permanent Black or Brown, One Comb] If yon want to buy a Machine at » bargain, send to 
sent by mail for $1. For sale by Merchants end}us, Cf you want an agency THAT PAYS, send to us. 


W. CLARE ANDERSON & CO., 





pringfield, Maes. 





410 St. Oharles St., St. Louis, Mc 
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AND VALLEY FARMER. 


335 








' GENTRAL MISSOURI 


HEDGE COMPANY. 


BEATS THEM all in price and terms. 


No work required of patrons. Ask no money in 
advance of the work. Board ourselves when requi- 
red. Warrants a good fence to turn all kinds of 
stock,erno pay. Write for terms. Agents wanted 
for Jackson, Cass and adjoining counties. Good 
commission allowed. Address, J. P. TAYLOR, 

F oct] 6—26t Marshall, Missouri. 


\J. M. JORDAN’S Catalogue Prices 
FOR NURSERY STOCK. 


APPLE trees, Ist class, 4 to 6 feet, $12 50 per 100; 
$100 per 1000. Second class, 3 to 4 feet, $6,25 
per 100; $50 per 1000. 
+ PEACH, $15 per 109; $120 per 1000. 
CHERRY, fine trees, $25 per 100. 
) PEAR trees, Standard and Dwaef, $25 to $45 per 100. 
ALL STOCK GROWN ON OUR NURSERY. 
| Catalogues Free. {au28-3m] 8T. LOUIS, MO. 


CHOICE DWARF AND STANDARD PEAR 
Trees, for sale by Kk. A. RIEHL, Alton, Minois. 








' Colored Plates of Fruits and Flowers. 
' Drawn and evlored from Nature, in the very best 
» style, for Nurserymen, Tree Dealers and Amateurs. 
| = Also, Fruit and Flower Pieces, Groups, different 
© sizes and styles, for Parlor and Office Ornaments. A 
large collection of Plates now on hand, and additions 
constantly made. Furnished separate, or neatly 
hound, as desired. THESE PLATES ARE EQUAL TO ANY 
MADE IN THIS CouNTRY. Four sampics by mai! 
| for $l. Send for List. Address, F. K. PHOENIX, 
oc) ly Bloomington, Illinois. 


SENT FREE! 


i M. O°KEEFE, SON & CO.’S 


S220 CATALOGUE 
: And GUIDE to the 


Flower and Vegetable 
GARDEN, FOR 1870. 
> Published in January. Every lover of flowers wish- 
| ing this new and valuable work, free of charge, should 
| address, immediately, M. O'KEEFE, SON & CO., 
| Ellwanger & Barry’s Bock, Rochester, N.Y. 
oc2 tojune79 


| 10,000 AGENTS WANTED FOR 
PRIEST and NUN. 


Apply at once to CRITTENDEN & McKINNEY, 
1308 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa: oc23-(3t 











7” ” 
APPLE CIONS. 
Iam prepared to supply good Apple Cions of the 
leading Varieties, true to name, as cheap as any one 
in the West. T. A. WILKES, Quincy, Dlinovis. 


_FRUIT AND GRAPE GROWERS, 
Send for our Catalogue of Fruit Trees, Grape Vines, 
Small Fruits, &c. We guarantee good stock at the 
lowest market price. Address, BARLER & CONDON, 

Upper Alton, Illinois. 

ALTON Large NUTMEG MELON. 

Ws. E. Suir, ALron, planted 15 acres, sent to 
market 400 doz. ina day. Says, “Result highly sat- 
isfactory.” 
oman Warpver, Onto—“Your seed gave my best 
eae” Donuar, Int.—“Took Premium at County 
m. A. Rizny, ALtron—“Most profitable market mel- 

“Mrs. Waityey, Mo.—“Alton Nutmeg turned out 
splondidly,” 

HLH. Marsa, Caicago—“Never saw so govud sbip- 
er variety,” 

» H. Weaver, Cuicago—“s i any i is 

autean ’ CAGO uperior to any in this 

SEED 
per lb. 


SENT BY MAIL—30 cts. per ounce; $3.50 
#&Terms to the Trane on application. 
Address, BARLER & CONDON, 
Upper Alton, Illinois. 





CHOICE PURE BERKSHIRE PIGS, 
for sele by E.A. RIEHL, Alton, Ilinois. ~~~ 


XUM 





Ayer’s Cherry Pectoraé, 


For Diseases of the Throat and Lungs, 
such as Coughs, Colds, Whooping 
Cough, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
and Consumption. 


Probably never before in the whole history of 
medicine, has anything won so widely and so deeply 
upon the confidence of mankind, as this excellent 
remedy for pulmonary complaints. Through a lon 
series of years, and among most of the races of 
men it has risen higher and higher in their estima- 
tion, as it has become better known. Its uniform 
character and power to cure the various affections 
of the lungs and throat, have made it known as a re- 
liable protector against them. While adapted to 
milder forms of disease and to young children, it is 
at the same time the most effectual remedy that can 
be given for incipient consumption, and the dan- 
gerous affections of the throat and lungs. Asa pro- 
vision against sudden attacks of Croup, it should 
be kept on hand in every a and indeed as all 
are sometimes subject to colds and coughs, all 
should be provided with this antidote for them. 

Although settled Consumption is thought in- 
curable, still great numbers of cases where the dis- 
ease seemed settled, have been completely cured, 
and the patient restored to sound health by the 
Cherry Pectoral. So complete is its mastery 
over the disorders of the Lungs and Throat, that 
the most obstinate of them yield to it. When noth- 
ing else could reach them, under the Cherry Pec- 
toral they subside and disappear. 

Singers and Public Speakers find great pro- 
tection from it. ; 

Asthma is always relieved and often wholly 
cured by it. 

Bronchitis is generally cured by taking the 
Cherry Pectoral in small and frequent doses. 

So generally are its virtues known that we need 
not publish the certificates of them here, or do nore 
than assure the public that its qualities are fully 
maintained. 


Ayer’s Ague Cure, 


For Fever and Ague, Intermittent Fever, 
Ch Fever, Remittent Fever, Dumb 
Ague, Periodical or Bilious Fever, &c., 
and indeed all the affections which arise 
from malarious, marsh, or miassmatic 
poisons. 


As its name implies, it does Cre, and does not 
fail. Containing neither Arseaic, Quinine, Bismuth, 
Zinc, nor any other mineral or poisonous substance 
whatever, it in nowise injures any patient. The 
number and al se ma of its cures in the ague dis- 
tricts, are literally beyond account, and we belicve 
without a paralle) in the history of Ague medicine. 
Our pride is gratified by the acknowledgments we 
receive of the radical cures effected in obstinate 
cases, and where other remedies had wholly failed. 

Unacclimated persons, either resident im, or 
travelling through miasmatic localities, will be pro- 
tected by taking the AGUE CURE daily. 

For Liver Complaints, arising from torpidity 
of the Liver, it is an excellent remedy, stimulating 
the Liver into healthy activity. : 

For Bilious Disorders and Liver Complaints, it is 
an excellent remedy, producing many truly re- 
markable cures, where other medicines haé failed. 

Prepared by Dr. J. C. AYER & Co., Fvactical 
and Analytical Chemists, Lowell, Mass., and sold 
aul round the world. 

PRICE, $1.00 PER BOTTLE. 





Bloomington Nursery. 
500 Acres. 18th Year. 10 Greenhouses. 
Fruit, Ornamental and Nursery Stock, immense 

and reliable assortment, very low for cash. 

ArpLes—including most magnificent stock of year- 
lings—also, hardy Northero sorts, sueh as Duchess 
Oldenburg, Hislop, Transcendent and other Crab Ap- 
ples, 1, 2, and 3 year. 

Peaches, Pears, Cherries, Plums, Quinces. Grapes, 
Forest and Evergreen Trees, Nursery Stocks, Osage 
Orange Hedge Plants, Roses, own roots, Tulips, Iya 
cinths, Narcissus, Iris, Squills, Lilies, Speciosum, 
Auratum, &c. Also, supericr colored plates of Fruits 
and Flowers. Send 10 cents for Catalorues. 

F. K. PHOENIX, Bloomington, McLean Co., Ill. 

_oc9-2m So. a 

Strong Plants of al! leading varieties, including 
Norton’s Virginia, Concord, Ives, &c. For Price 
List, address, DR. C. W. SPALDING, 

Pres’t Cliff Cave Wine Co.,, 

120 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





oc30-4t 


FOR SALE at the Blooming Grove 
NURSERY, Bloomington, Lils., for the Fall of 1869, 
200,000 strong, well-grown one and two year old 
Apple trees; also, a general Nursery Stock. Will 
contract to putup Apple Grafts in the best of order 
the coming winter. Address, W. P. WILLS & SON, 
Bloomington, Ills. 


+ 
Prices Reduced. 
TO CLOSE OUT Our IMMENSE STOCK or 
HEDGE PLANTS 
This Fall, we have decided to put the price way 
down. Send for our new Price List. 
APPLE TREES VERY CHEAP. 
W. iH. Mann & Co., 


GILMAN, IROQUOIS CO., ILL. 
100,000 STRONG GRAPE VINES, 


Consisting of Concord, Ives, Nortou’s Virginia, Rog- 
ers’ Hybrids, &e. Price list sent to all applicants. 
E. A. RIEHL, Alton, Lilinois. 
NORTON’S VIRGINIA. 
A large number of goud, strong, No. 1 plants, grown 
from old wood, for sale by JOUN VALLE, 
Price $100 per 1000. New Haven, Mo. 


PREMIUM CROP OF SEED 
POTATOES, CORN AND OATS. 


Orders received Berorn January Ist, 1870, will be 
filled at the following VERY LOW KATES: 

POTATCES—Early Roce, per tushel, $2.50; per 
barrel, €5—10 barrels $140. Presee'’s King vi Eartlics, 








j=1 per Ib. by mail postpaid, Early Prince, Rose, 
| Climax, Bresee’s Prolific, Willard, Excelsior, Wor- 
cester or Reily, &c., 4 lbs. of either variety by mail 
postpaid for $1. Early Lendov White, per buehel, 
; Sl; per bbl, $3. Early York, Goodrich, Harrison, 
| Gleason, Cuzco, Shaker Fancy, Garnet Chili, White 
| Peachblow, Mercer, Prince Albert, &c., each $2 per 
bbl. 

CORN—Santord’s Premium (new flint), Harly 
Tuscarora (flour), each 59 cents per quart by mail 
postpaid; $3 per bush. Extra large white and yellow 
field corn, selected, $2 per bush. 

OATS—Surprise, Ramedeli’s Vermont Norway, 
Swedish, Hungarian, Prince Edward Island, New 
Brunswick, and Scotch Potato Oats, each $2.00 per 
bush. 

All seed is of first quality, warranted pure and true 
toname, and will be delivered at express office or de- 
pot free of further charge. Send money at wy risk by 
P. O. Order, Draft or Registered Letter. Catalogue 
| cuutaining testimonials, bistory of secd, &c., sent 
free to all applicants. J. K, HUDSON, 
septoap Box 108, Kansas City, Mo. 


AT REDUCED PRICES. 


OSAGE HEDGE PLANTS 
By the Thousand and Million. 
CHEAP AND GOOD, 

Send for Prices and Papers to 
CHAS. A. TURNER, Macon, ILt., 
Or, Pror. J. B. Tunnzn, Jacksonvitie, vn. 
oe23-3m 





Fall18G9. - - - Spring, 1870: 
gas Western Orchard: from Western Nurseries. 
PIKE COUNTY NURSERIES, 


Permanently established and reliable. 
STARK, BARNETT & CO., Proprietors, 
LOUISIANA, MISSOURI, 
Offer for sale the following fall and spring, the larg- 
est and best assortment of Fruit Trees, Grape Vines, 
Small Fruits, Hedge Plants, &c., ever offered to 
Western planters. Our life-long experience in the 
Nursery Lusiness and Fruit Growing cembined, en- 
able us to understand the wants of the Western Fruit 
Grower. We respectfully invite all who wish to 
purchase NURSERY STOCK, in large or small 
quantities to currespond with us; or if practicable 
call and examine our stock and prices. Our prices 
will be as low as any other first-class, reliable Nur- 
sory. Special inducements to Nurserymen and 
large dealers, and liberal terms to reliable Local 
Agents, who propose to deal with their neighbors. 
All stock warranted to be as represented. Shipping 
facilities unsurpassed. Information given and Cata- 
logues mailed free to all applicants. Address, 
STARK, BARNETT & CO., 
jlyli—lyr Louisiana, Pike Co., Me, 


Essex He z8, Aylesbury and 
Cayuga Ducks. 


I have an Eggex jioxr and Sew for sale, that can- 
| not be excelled in form and tendency to take on 
fiech Also, some beautiful specimens of ducks, price 
$5 per trio delivered in St. Louis (about one-third of 
the usual price). Address, JEFFERSON SCOTT, 
novl3-2t Flurizsant, Mo, 
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Five Hundred 


REASONS, WHY? 





WHOEVER YOU ARE, and whatever your 
creed or political belief, you should take the 


8ST. LOUIS WEEKLY TIMES. 


BECAUSE, It is the best Weekly Newspaper 


published in the United States! 


It contains MORE READING MATTER 
THAN ANY OTHER WEEKLY PAPER PUB- 
LISHED! 


BECAUSE, 


Its contents are fresher, more varied 
and more attractive than those of any 
other paper. 


BECAUSE, 


BECAUSE, It publishes the best stories, by the 
best authors, the choicest Poetry, and 


the most interesting Miscellany. 


It is always bright, sparkling and 
entertaining. 


BECAUSE, 


BECAUSE, Its editorials are upon an infinite 
variety of subjects, and are always short, 


lively and readable, 


BECAUSE, It is one of the best papers for the 
farmer, not strictly agricultural, pub- 
lished in the West, containing the weekly 
reports of the proceedings of the Saint 


Louis Farmers’ Club. 


BECAUSE, It is never dull, never offensive, 


never unentertaining. 


BECAUSE, Its market reports are the fullest 


and most reliable. 


BECAUSE, It always bas something in it which 
you will desire to see, and having seen, 


you will be glad you have not missed. 


It contains FIFTY COLUMNS OF SOLID 
READING MATTER IN EVERY ISSUE! 


BECAUSE, 


BECAUSE, It is printed on clear, white paper, 
and contains in one year as much as fifty 


$1.50 books. 


Ir 18 THE CHEAPEST PAPER PUB- 
LISHED, being ONLY $8150 to single 
subscribers, per year, and ONLY $1 
when sent to clubs of ten. 


BECAUSE, 


For these reasons, out of five hundred others, which 
we have not time to name, you should subscribe for it 
and prove its value. 


To enable you to establish the truth of what we have 
asserted without hazard, we will send to any applicant 
specimen copies FREE OF Cost. Address, 


ST. LOUIS TIMES COMPANY, 


206 & 208 Norra Tuiep Streer. 
nov13-4t 





ALSIKE OLOVER SEED. 


A choice article of- my own raising, warranted gen- 
uine, and free from seeds of the Canada thistle and 
other noxious weeds. Awarded a BLUE RIBBON 
both at the Michigan and Illinois State Fairs of 
1869. Satisfactory reference given, if required.— 
Prices sent free. Address, J. H. TOWNLEY, Parma, 
Mich. nov6-3t 


CHOICE Holland BULBS. 


We beg to offer a choice lot of Dutch Bulbous 
Flower Roots, selected and imported by ourselves.— 
Now is the time to order and plant. 
HYACINTHS—Choicest named, all colors, double 

and single, 300 each, $3 per doz. 
os —Choicest, without names, colors giv- 
en, 25c each, $2 per dozen. 
TULIPS—Fine named, double and single, 15c each, 
$1 25 per dozen, 
CROCUS—Six finest named varieties, all colors, $3 
per 100, 500 per dozen. 
—Without name, yellow, white, blue, color. 
separate, $1 50 per 100, 30c per dozs 
NARCISSUS Poeticus—Single, white, red cup, hardy 
10c each, 75c per doz. 
" —Double Roman, white, orange cup, l5e 
cach, $1 50 per doz. 

Small lots by majlon receipt of price named. Lar- 
ger lots by express. No charge for packages on 
bulbs. Address, COLMAN & SANDERS, 

612 North Fifth Strect, St. Louis. 





WANTED---100 Farmers, or farm- 
ers’ sons, can procure employment, paying fromm $100 
to $150 per month, from now until next spring, Ad- 
dress, NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., 410 Market 
Street, St. Louis, Mo. nov6-4t 


R. D. 0. Smita, Solicitor of 
452 7th St.. Wasnineton, D.C. 
Refers to Ed. PR. FARMER. 


oct30-13t 








SPHCIAL TIES 

10,000 White Elm, nursery grown, transplanted, 2 to 
5 feet, $5 per 100; $40 per 1000. 

1000 Japan Quince, 2 feet, most elegant fur ornamen- 
tal hedges, $15 per 100. 

10,000 Red Dutch Currant, 2 years, very fine, $6 per 
100; $30 per 1000. 15,000 do. 1 year, very fine, 
$5 per 100; $20 per 1000. 

10,000 American Arbor Vita, 18-to 24 inches, for 
hedging, $15 per 100. 106,006 do. 12 to 18 inches, 
$6 per 100. 20,000 do. 9to 12 inches, $4 per 100; 
$30 per 1000. 

5000 Norway Spruce, 9 to 12 inches, $10 per 100. 

The above are all once, and mostly twice, trans- 
planted, and are perfectly safe for removal, besides 
acclimated here. 

20,000 Lawton Blackberry, $5 per 100; $20 per 1000. 

5000 Kittatinny, very hardy, largeand fine, 109100. 

5000 Wilson’s Early, valuable for carliness, 4107100. 

Asparagus—Conover’s Colcssal, new, woustrous size, 
1 year, $3 per 100. 

Wright’s Mammoth Heath Cling Peach, monstrous 
size, 1 year, $25 per 100. Single trees, 50 ets. 


COLMAN & SANDERS, 


612 North Fifth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Farm for Sale 
IN PETTIS COUNTY, MO. 

My farm contains 160 acres of prairie, all under 
fence and mostly in cultivation, with 40 acres of tim- 
ber 1} miles distant. This furm lies in the southern 
part of Pettis county, 16 miles from Sedalia, on the 
Sedalia and Warsaw road. The house is new, and 
contairs 6 rooms, very well adapted for two families, 
and the farm susceptible of division. Land all new, 
and of a very good quality. A splendid young orch- 
ard just beginning to bear, and considerable hedge 
coming on. There are stables, corn crib, smoke house, 
&c.; two good wells of water. Postoffice, sturehouse, 
blacksmith shop, &c, all within 150 yards of wy 
house, and a better point to sell goods cannot be found 
in this Western country. I will take $25 per acre, in 
two payments, and throw in corn enough to last a 
man until he can raise corn again. A better bargain 
cannot be found in this section of country. I can 
give possession of a part of the house at any time. I 
would further state that, on account of the great 
amount of travel on this road, we always have a splen- 
did market here for all the corn, hay, oats, &e., that 
we can raise. My main object in wishing to sell is, 
I ama cripple, and cannot attend to farming as it 
should be done. WM. WARREN, Ionia City, 

Pettis County, Mo. 








PATENTS) 


Colman & Sanders, 
PROPRIETORS OF THE 
ST. LOUIS NURSERY, 

Have just issued their WHOLESALE CATALOgy 
and Price List of FRUIT TREES, SMALL FRUIK 
ORNAMENTAL STOCK, &c., for the Fall of 19 
which they will send free to all persons who ingloy 
a stamped envelop aadressed tu themselves. Addrey 
COLMAN & SANDERS, 7 
612 North Fifth St., St. Lonis, Mo, 


THE EXCELSIOR | 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
NEW YORK, 
THIS COMPANY ISSUES ALL KINDS OF LIFE 4yy 
ENDOWMENT INSURANCE POLICIES, 
Especiat AtTeNTION is called to a new provisia 
contained in Policies issued by this Company, }y 
which after the payment of five or more anny 
premiums they MAY BE CONVERTED INTO ANNUINA, 
This provision is in addition to the ordinary non-fy.) 
feiting character of this Company’s Policies. : 
Policy Holders participate in the profits of thit 
Company, and are allowed thirty days’ grace forth 
payment of renewal premiums. 
Dividends applied at the option ofthe assured. 
No restrictions upon residence or travel in th 
United States or Europe. 
Parties desiring Agencies, will please apply to th} 
General Agent for Missouri. 
SAMUEL T. HOWARD, Presivent. 
F. A. Pratt, Vice President. 
Sipney Warp, Secretary. ; 
Exuiort F. Sarrarp, Counsel. $ 
Cuas. N. Morean, Actuary. & 
Epmunp Fow.en, M.D., Med. Exam. 


E. H. E. JAMESON, [| 

General Agent for Missouri} 
Office, No. 11 “Temrue,” N. W. cor. dth and Walni 
[sep4-6m] _ Streets,‘ST, LOUIS, MO. 
JOS. CLARK & CO., Nurserymen, 
PEVELY, MO., have issued their CATALOGUEG & 
GRAPES and SMALL FRUITS, &c., which will 
mailed free to any person sending a stamped envd. 
op with their address upon it, Address, 

JOS. CLARK & CO., Pevely, 1. M. R. R., Mo 


SEO Ny 


PEACH TREES. PEACH TREKS, 
The attention of Amateurs and Market Plantes 
is called to the following list of choice varieties, FF 
which we offer for sale the present season. Extn 
fine trees, price $20 per 1(0—for full assortments 
purcbaser’s selection. Troth’s Varly, IHale’s Karly, & 
Large Early York, Late Crawford, Smock Free ani & 
Wright’s Mammoth Heath, are grown in the largest & 
quantity; and, in sinaller quantities, the following ca 
be furnished: Early Crawford, Haines’ Early, Coo- § 
edge Favorite, Geerge the Fourth, Yellow Rarerips, 
Late Red Rareripe, Stamp the World, Old Mixon 
Free, Red Cheek Melacaton, Harker’s Seedling, Bu: 
ky Hill, Moore's Favorite, Mountain Rose, Beer's 
Smock, Beer’s Late Melocoton, Morris White, Old 
Mixon Cling, Mo. Mammoth, Columbia, Washinetot 
Cling, Late Admirable, Lagrange, Reybold’s Late 
Red, Snow Peach. Address, COLMAN & SANDERS, 
612 North Fifth St., St. Louis, Mo. 


CGolman’s Rural Wo rid, 


DEVOTED TO { 


Agriculture, Horticulture, Rural 


. Economy, &c., &c. : 
Published Weekly, at 612 North Fifth Street, ff 
St. Louis, Missouri, 
In a neat quarto form of 16 pages, on fine book pa- 
per, forming two volumes a year of 416 pages each, 
beginning with January and July. Terms—Two 
DoLLARS a year in advance. For a club of 5 NEW 
subscribers and $10, a copy Free one year. Or for 
aclub of 8 ovp subscribers and $16, a copy Free one 
ear. 
4 ADVERTISING RAtEsS—25 cents per line each inset 
tion, inside pages; 35 cents per line last page. 
Double price for unusual display. Sixty cents per 
line for special notices. Nothing inserted for less 
than One Dollar. ! 
The circulation of Cotman’s Rurat WorD 38 
now, by far, the largest of any paper of its class pub- 
lished in the Mississippi Valley (having been pub- 
lished for 21 years past in St. Louis), and offers to 
Sttick Breeders, Nurserymen, Seedsmen, Florists and 
Implement Dealers and Manufacturers, the very best 
medium forreaching the live, wide-awake, enterpris- 
ing classes interested in such articles as are usually 











advertised. 
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